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The Shape of Things 


THIS WEEK THE NATION PRESENTS A GROUP 
of articles which form, we think, a valuable contribution 
to the most important issue now before the country—the 
North Atlantic Pact. Publication of the final draft of 
the agreement, promised for the end of this week, 
will make possible a more detailed and perhaps more 
pointed analysis, but comment obviously could not wait 
upon the official text. In every country newspapers and 
political leaders have had to formulate their attitudes 
on the basis of the broad outlines of the pact as revealed. 
in the various foreign offices; and that is what the, 
four contributors to this issue have done. To facili- 
tate negotiation, secrecy may have seemed useful. In 
terms of an informed public opinion it was deplorable, 
and the uneasiness it created was intensified by the air 
of desperate urgency in Washington. Military experts 
in and out of the services agree that Russia has no in- 
tention of precipitating a hot war in the discernible 
future, So the State Department's feverish efforts to 

whip the pact into shape, its pressure on the Scandina- 

vians, have had the undesired effect of seeming to justify 

both Soviet fears of “imperialist aggression” and a 

suspicion among some Western leaders that their coun- 

tries, though not in danger of attack, were being pre- 

pared to serve as the staging-area for a preventive war. 

These apprehensions, generally minimized in the United 

States, are sampled and summarized by Mr. del Vayo on 

Page 334. It is important for Americans to know of 

the extent of this feeling. Otherwise the violent tactics 

of the Communists and their close allies are likely to 

drown out the Opposition more soberly expressed in 

other quarters. wi 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE ASK 
ony of the questions which must trouble the minds of 
thinking Americans as they consider the implications of 
the proposed alliance, Without minimizing the dangers 
of the continuing conflict with Russia, without chal- 
lnging the need of some kind of concerted policy in 
the West—Walter Millis, indeed, strongly favors the 
- as the only possible answer to the threat of 

let power—these authors critically evaluate the 
as a means of achieving its purported aim. 

urge our readers to study them with care, direct- 
ing attention to the specific amendments suggested by 
















James P. Warburg. The one important question which 
none of these articles raises directly, but which is men- 
tioned on Del Vayo’s page, is the wisdom of including 
in the alliance countries whose strategic position offers 
a direct threat to Russian security—countries such as 
Norway, Iceland, and, to a lesser degree, Italy. Both 
Walter Lippmann and John Foster Dulles have pointed 
out the dangers of this policy; clearly it deserves careful 
consideration. In later issues we hope to print one or 
two articles by Europeans and further editorial com- 
ment, and we invite comments from readers. Even in 
its “final” form the pact must be regarded as a draft, 
subject to full public debate and to amendment by the 
Senate in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
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THE KIND OF DEMOCRACY WHICH THE 
United States is trying to sell Europe via the Atlantic 
Pact was revealed with startling clarity last Saturday 
when the recently appointed Assistant Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, placed the United States squarely in the 
pro-Franco column and against the United Nations reso- 
lution of 1946. In sharp contrast to Dean Rusk’s state- 
ment are the views expressed by Harold L. Ickes, former 
Secretary of the Interior, in the New York Post on the 
same day. Unlike Mr. Rusk, Mr. Ickes may be said to 
have contributed to Mr. Truman’s election. Mr. Ickes’s 
views are truly expressive of the feelings of American 
liberals. We ask the leaders of the labor unions and all 
progressive organizations in the United States and those 
individuals who voted for Mr. Truman to insist that the 
whitewashing of Franco Spain is not the foreign policy 
for which they voted. * 


EVEN THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT REQUIRES 
an employer to bargain in good faith. Cardinal Spell- 
man, who talks a great deal about good Americanism, 
should read the act, particularly Section 8. He would 
find that he had no sanction in law for demanding that 
his striking cemetery workers leave the union of their 
choice; much less for insisting that they return to work 
as individuals, after which he would negotiate with them 
and graciously permit them to form another union. Not 
since the heyday of Remington-Rand and Republic Steel 
has any employer had the audacity to proclaim in public, 
as the Cardinal is reported to have done: “I admit to 
the accusation of strike-breaker, and I am proud of it. 
If stopping a strike like this isn’t a thing of honor, then 
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I don’t know what honor is.” If employers are to have 
the right to pass on whether or not a strike is honorable, 
there will obviously be no strikes, and no unions eithe; 
Putting together some of the comments made by the 
Cardinal in the course of this affair, it is easy to believe 
that he would view such an arrangement with equanim- 
ity. Unable to brand the strikers themselves as Commv- 
nists—1,045 of the local’s 1,100 members are Catholic— 
he found that their tactics were ‘‘certainly communistic.” 
But their only tactics were to resort to a very peaceful 
strike—with pickets doffing their hats to the Cardinal 
out of respect for his office as he led a detail of semi- 
nary students, equipped with pick and shovel, to take 
over their jobs. The inference, then, is that striking itself 
is communistic, ‘“This has been the most important thing 
which I have had to do in the ten years I have been in 
New York,” the Cardinal told the press. It may well 
turn out to have been the most far-reaching. The strike 
has ended. But it will be a long time until labor forgets 
that the Cardinal’s co-religionists were forced to con- 
demn “‘the strike-busting tactics of any employer, includ 
ing the Catholic church when it acts as an employer.” 
And it is most. significant that during the conflict the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists rallied to the 
strikers’ support, * 


THE VINDICATION OF MIRIAM VAN WATERS 
and her reinstatement as head of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women have ended a case whose im- 
plications reached far beyond the question of justice to 
a devoted public official. Dr. Van Waters is one of 
handful of progressive penologists directing institutions 
in this country (see Bridewell Revisited by Edwin J 
Lukas, in The Nation, February 12). The impartial 
board appointed by Governor Dever to review the cas 
reversed her suspension by the Commissioner of Corte 
tion in a decision described by the Boston Globe & 
“scholarly yet biting.”” Headed by Dean Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School, the board disposed of the maia 
charges against her one by one and criticized the conduc 
of the previous hearings, which had confirmed her dis: 
missal. Nine of the charges were described as “trivial 
and, indeed, captious.” What will follow Dr. Van Wat: 
ers’s exoneration is uncertain. The Commissioner insist 
that he has no intention of resigning. Several of his 
political friends threaten a fight against what they aul 
“a vicious miscarriage of justice.” But the general feeling 
in Boston is that the decision of the Governor's boart 
opens the way for early legislation to modernize the 
archaic rules of the Women’s Reformatory and to estab: 
lish more advanced penological methods throughout the 
state. This prospect is particularly hopeful in view of the 
fact that Dr. Van Waters was warmly supported by i 
portant members of the Roman Catholic Church as 

as of other denominations in Massachusetts. 
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§INATOR JOHN W. BRICKER OF OHIO, THAT 
ydent liberal, has threatened to offer on the Senate floor 
in anti-discrimination amendment to the impending na- 
tional housing bill. If he does, he will doubtless receive 
the backing of the noted progressive, Senator Harry P. 
(ain of Washington. For it was the Bricker-Cain team 
that tried to attach an anti-discrimination clause to the 
bill before it left the Banking Committee. Their motives, 
of course, are of the purest: all they want to do is un- 
demine, for the third time, the federal housing program 
which they have fought so fiercely through two pre- 
vious sessions of Congress. Their recommendation, de- 
spite its intrinsic merit, is plainly a tactical maneuver 
designed to deprive the present bill of Southern Demo- 
matic backing, without which it probably cannot pass. 
Although some real liberals like Walter White are 
urging support of the Bricker-Cain proposal, even if it 
means that the housing program once again goes under, 
we find more sense in the opposing arguments of hous- 
ing experts like Charles Abrams. Public housing, Mr. 
Abrams contends, can be one of the most important 
sed beds of racial harmony; and while projects in some 
communities may be discriminatory, those in cities like 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and elsewhere 
will not be Jim Crow and will continue to set an ex- 
ample for public—and private—projects elsewhere. But 
to defeat the public-housing program now is to leave 
housing to the private builders and thus freeze, for 
yeats to come, the Jim Crow pattern they invariably pre- 
fer until they are shown that democratic housing pays 
ash dividends as well as social dividends. (N. B. Bricker 
and Cain, it should be noted, are among the Republicans 
who last Friday voted against Vice-President Barkley’s 
tiling on cloture and thus, as Thomas Sancton makes 
deat on page 322, against civil rights fog Negroes). 


+ 


ATALL BOURBON AND SODA, SERVED WITH 
the window shades up, marked the end of an era last 
Week as Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas signed the 
liquot-control bill that ended sixty-nine years of prohibi- 
ton in his state. America’s noble experiment originated 
in Kansas in 1880. When the nation abandoned pro- 
hibition in 1933, Kansas voted to remain dry, and con- 
tinued to vote that way until the veterans of World 
War II helped carry the day for repeal last November. 
Now, after eight weeks of wrangling, the legislature has 
Ptoduced the “Carlson plan” for liquor distribution. By 
caly summer, after enforcement machinery is set up, 
Privately owned liquor stores will be opened in the 
towns that elect to have them. Liberals in the legislature 
argued that the liquor business, with its great effect 
vig welfare and morals of the pedple, should not be 
tto the exploitation of private capital. Many drys sup- 
this position, but Governor Carlson opposed it 


i. vd 
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and several legislators branded it ‘‘socialism’” and lik- 
ened it to state medicine. Behind the scenes, of course, 
the big money of big liquor made its weight felt. Still, 
repeal has brought new promise for Kansas. Prohibition 
was the great smoke screen, released each election year to 
obscure the state’s very real economic and social short- 
comings. It made a campaign platform of the pulpit and 
measured candidates solely by their moisture content. 
With it gone, Kansans may at last have a chance to turn 
their thoughts to their shortages of schools, mental hos- 
pitals, and doctors, and their questionable record in civil 


rights. * 


WE WOULD BE THE FIRST TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
that a generation of Americans has been driven several 
degrees toward illiteracy by the “comic” book. And it is 
appalling that 60,000,000 comic books are sold in this 
country every month. This being granted, however, we 
must put ourselves on record against the current nation- 
wide drive to liquidate the comic book through censor- 
ship—a drive which last month resulted in the approval 
of the Feinberg comic-book censorship act by the New 
York State Assembly. Morris Ernst of the American 
Civil Liberties Union has termed the bill ‘a direct 
threat to the freedom of the press.” “If it were consti- 
tutional,” he adds, ‘“‘which it is not, evety daily news- 
paper could be brought under it.” In addition, the bill 
is unnecessary. The legislators at Albany, as in some 
fourteen states and countless cities where similar action 
is now pending, know very well that existing federal, 
state, and municipal laws—especially postal laws—can 
be invoked to prevent the distribution of obscene or 
otherwise objectionable matter. And the present crusade, 
in fact, has been dismissed by competent psychiatrists 
as “much ado about nothing,” or, more exactly, as an 
effort by guilt-stricken parents to find a scapegoat for 
their own failure to educate their children for a healthy 
maturity. The most disturbing aspect of the clean-up is 
the zeal with which in certain towns church leaders and 
professional censors have taken command. Comic books 
are an opening wedge. If they can be “ purified’’—that is, 
controlled—newspapers, periodicals, books, films, and 
everything else will follow. 


+ 


DICTATOR PERON CARRIED OUT HIS SECOND 
successful coup d’état last week, this time a “constitu- 
tional” one. While protesting on every possible occasion 
that he would not succeed himself when his term ended, 
he generously permitted his friends to shove through an 
amendment to the constitution eliminating the provision 
which. forbids reelection. The opposition took the only 
course open to it, withdrawing from the Parliament be- 
fore the vote was taken. With the opposition out, the 
remaining deputies cast a “unanimous” vote for the re- 
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vision. Americans who with good cause denounced the 
Czech Communists last year when to alter the Constitu- 
tion they summoned a Parliament from which opposi- 
tion had been effectively excluded have a similiar oppor- 
tunity for indignation in Argentina. Perén has arranged 
for the “legal” perpetuation of his power in the face of 
considerable political unrest, especially in the army, and 
of an increasing economic crisis. American business men 
returning from Argentina report steadily worsening con- 
ditions. Argentina's desperate need of dollars has also 
affected Spain, by preventing fulfilment of the trade 
agreement between Buenos Aires and Madrid. Con- 
fronted with similar crises, the two Spanish-speaking 
dictators seek a solution of their difficulties in the com- 
mon strategy of suppressing opposition and seeking 
loans. Word that President Truman had agreed to lend 
money to Argentina circulated in Washington last week. 
At the same time Madrid quoted “‘an American source”’ 
as saying that the United States was considering a loan to 
Franco to prevent the total collapse of his regime, add- 
ing that this move “would be part of the program for 
keeping communism out of Europe.” We hope both 
stories are met with a prompt official denial. 


+ 


DR. JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., PASTOR OF THE 
First Congregational Church of Los Angeles, the world’s 
largest Congregational church, is fighting mad these 
days. (Dr. Fifield’s Spiritual Mobilization movement 
was described by Carey McWilliams in The Nation for 
February 7, 1948.) Prone to see “statism” and “collec- 
tivism” wherever he looks, he is at present aroused by 
the threat to freedom offered by President Truman’s 
medical and public-health program. In a news letter 
dated February 9 Dr. Fifield as director of Spiritual Mo- 
bilization and Dr. Donald J. Cowling, chairman of the 
board of Spiritual Mobilization, charge that this program 
is worse than socialism; it is Leninism. Should it be en- 
acted, asks Dr. Fifield, “what would happen to birth 
control, faith-healing, abortion, the Christian concept of 
the home in contrast with ‘baby crop quotas’?” “Politi- 
cal medicine,” he ominously notes, has fostered in other 
countries the view that “women are just breeding crea- 
tures.” His denunciation, like most of his political dia- 
tribes, seems somewhat confused, If the program sanc- 
tioned birth control and abortions, would it also stimu- 
late “baby crop quotas” and make of women “just 
breedi.¢ creatures”? Is Dr. Fifield against birth control 
and baby crop quotas? Only a “mortal-God-pagan state,” 
according to Dr. Fifield, would sponsor a program of 
this character and the “next one hundred days may decide 
freedom’s future.” In view of the clear political tenor 
of this latest action letter, one can only wonder how 
much longer Spiritual Mobilization will continue to en- 
joy tax exempt status. 
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Magazine Death Ray 


_— seventy years American periodicals and their 

readers have been enjoying the benefits of govern: 
ment subsidy in the form of low-cost mailing rates, If 
Congress yields to the request of the Post Office Depart: 
ment, that subsidy will be all but eliminated, So will 
some of the periodicals—50 per cent of the country’s 
magazines, in the opinion of T. F. Mueller, publisher of 
Newsweek. 

Mr. Muellet’s view may be somewhat hysterical, but 
the rate-raising bill, now before the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, is causing something 
very like a panic in publishing offices from the Reader's 
Digest to the Poultry Tribune. The Digest, often hailed 
as the most successful magazine venture in publishing 
history, maintains that had the proposed rates been 
operative in 1948, it would have lost a million dollars 
on the year’s operations. The Wali Street Journal devoted 
a front-page story last week to the reported effect of the 
requested increase in second-class rates, and the figures it 
cited, if accurate, are impressive, The Saturday Evening 
Post, for example, would cost its subscribers ten dollars 
a year instead of six. If the increase were not passed 
along, the Curtis Publishing Company would find itself 
paying out an additional $15,000,000 a year, for all its 
magazines, as against net earnings in 1948 of $5,500,000. 
Pathfinder and the Farm Journal, relying heavily on mail 
distribution, would find their combined postage bill in- 
creased from $740,000 to $3,660,000, And the National 
Grange monthly might be put out of business. 

Allowing for possible exaggeration, there is no doubt 
that the Post Office bill would gravely affect every type 
of periodical. It would wipe out the legitimate postage 
differential between advertising and editorial matter fot 
periodicals with less than 25 per cent advertising; it 
would end the free delivery of country papers within the 
county of publication—with sad consequences for jour 
nals like William Allen White's Emporia Gazette; and it 
would impose on publications carrying more than 25 pet 
cent of advertising a surcharge applicable to their total 
content, advertising and editorial alike. 

The sole purpose of the measure is to compel usefs 
of second-class mail to contribute toward the elimination 
of a predicted deficit of $400,000,000 in the operationof 
the Post Office Department. To look upon the services 
of that agency as a paying business, however, is to nullify 
a century-old concept—namely, that the cheap and 
efficient dissemination of the printed word is a social 
service undertaken by government in the same way that it 
performs services for the farmer, the wage-earnef, and 
the business man through the operations of the Agricul: 
ture, Labor, and Commerce Departments. The expendi 
tures of those agencies are regarded rightly as approple 
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tons for the public welfare, and there is no thought of 
euting payment for their numerous services in order 
ip diminate “deficits.” It was on the basis of the public- 
service concept that Congress established the system of 
cond-class mailing privileges in the Postal Act of 1879, 
and it has consistently granted preferential treatment to 
sewspapers and periodicals ever since. 
Now along comes Postmaster General Donaldson with 
the blandly stated belief that his department ‘‘should be 
ed as a business institution,” with nicely balanced 
books and a “deficit” only for those services which it 
petforms for the government itself, It is ironic, of course, 
that this theory, normally so dear to the hearts of some 
of our journalistic contemporaries, should exact from 
them such cries of anguish now that it has struck home. 
tis a little shocking to learn that the Reader’s Digest, 
that cheery little champion of earnest self-help, depends 
for its profits on a government subsidy. And it is almost 
embarrassing to hear the president of the Hearst Cor- 
poration invoke government aid ‘‘to second-class mail 
wets because they provide information which is impor- 
tant to adult education.” Gone is the fear of socialism, 
gone the concern for that rugged individualism that 
made the country great, etc., etc. As inveterate believers 
in the obligation of government to fill the gaps in a 
profit economy, we welcome our colleagues into the light. 
Pethaps they will join us in the belief that government 
may properly concern itself with houses and medical care, 
as well as adult education by way of the Cosmopolitan, 
the Nation, and the Saturday Evening Post. 





POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





Notes Not in the News 


T MAY pain the dogmatists to admit it, but, except 

for the Communists, ideological groupings in the 
United States are still pretty fluid. Last week, for ex- 
imple, Father Charles Owen Rice, who conducts a col- 
una called The Condition of Labor in the Pittsburgh 
Cabolic, turned his attention to the case of Dr. Bryn 
Hovde, who would surely have been president of Queens 
College by now if Mayor O'Dwyer hadn't made the 
baffe of intervening under pressure. “Hovde is a splen- 
did fellow,” wrote the Pittsburgh priest. “It is shocking 
tat he is the victim of a smear campaign, which is all 
tis.... Then there is the Eighth Commandment— 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
at applies to everyone, even those living in Brooklyn.” 
i Was almost the unkindest cut of all, since Brooklyn's 

Y connection with the affair is through the Brooklyn 
#, Organ of the Catholic archdiocese, which has 
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been spearheading the fight against Dr. Hovde. I say 
“almost” because Father Rice’s conclusion is even more 
deadly: “One of the charges against Hovde is his hos- 
tility to Franco. Sure Hovde was, and is, hostile to the 
little Caudillo. So was virtually every other non-Catholic 
in the United States, and many Catholics.” 

At the same time we have Senator James E. Murray, 
long regarded as a champion of liberalism, inserting in 
the Congressional Record “a speech delivered by my 
good friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning.” An indefatigable 
propagandist for Franco throughout the civil war, Dr. 
Thorning is still at it. The speech on which Senator 
Murray has bestowed his accolade, not to mention free 
passage through the mails, is studded with tributes to 
the Caudillo for having “furnished solid protection to 
our flank when our brave soldiers, sailors, and marines 
made their initial onslaught on the enemy .. . an hour 
in United States history when a friend in need was a 
friend indeed.” 

To complete a freakish triangle I offer the perform- 
ance of Senator Burnet R. Maybank, of South Carolina, as 
conservative as Murray is liberal and as anti-Communist 
as they come, even in Dixie. Maybank’s choice for in- 
sertion in the Congressional Record on the day that Dr. 
Thorning’s exhortation appeared was a joint statement 
by the Baptist ministers of Charleston. The burden of 
this missive was that agitation over the Mindszenty trial 
was needlessly pushing us in the direction of a war with 
Hungary, and that Cardinal Spellman and President 
Truman were wrong “to inject into a civil trial the 
concept of immunity from justice because of the religious 
position of the one being tried.” Senator Maybank’s 
constituents also threw in some rather pointed allusions 
to the lack of religious freedom in Spain, “where none 
but Catholics are allowed to hold public services and 
private services are threatened with violence.” The intro- 
duction of “religious pressure” into the case, the pastors 
thought, was “un-American and dangerous beyond esti- 
mation.” = % 


Even Communists, once they ate free of the party 
traces, may be found wandering down unexpected by- 
paths. Earl Browder, who still regards himself as a true 
believer and defender of the faith, considers the Novem- 
ber elections “a defeat for the American war party and 
a mandate for peace,” Pravda to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The forgotten comrade has been addressing 
meetings of a group, numbering about sixty persons and 
called the “Discussion Circle,” which meets monthly in 
various New York hotels. At a recent session of the 
circle Browder analyzed the “Miracle of November 2” 
as follows: Truman, whose basic motivation from the 
start was a desire to be elected in his own right, at- 
tempted at first to pursue the Roosevelt foreign policy. 
For that reason he gave Wallace the green light on his 
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famous Madison Squate Garden speech. What caused 
him to switch tracks was the half-forgotten fact that the 
Communists, misled by Foster and company, booed 
Wallace on that occasion. The President was thereupon 
convinced that he could not safely pursue a left-of-center 
course, since he could not rely on left support. Hence 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

During the campaign, the Browder analysis runs, Mr. 
Truman realized that he was not quite making the grade. 
Something was missing, With his native shrewdness he 
soon came to the conclusion that it was the bi-partisan 
foreign policy that was the stumbling-block. A prisoner 
of that policy, he could sympathize with Stalin, whom he 
supposed to be a prisoner of the Politburo. He sympa- 
thized out loud when he referred in a speech to “good 


Our House of Lords 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


Washington, March 13 
| HE Senate’s prolonged debate on the rules of 
debate, which resulted this week in a forty-six 
to forty-one vote against the Truman Adminis- 
tration and indirectly against its civil-rights program, 
has been one of the most disgraceful political episodes in 
American history. Men of the stature of Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, whose names are identified throughout the 
world with the pledges and protestations of Western 
democracy, have wallowed in political hypocrisy and 
fatuity. A score of Senators in a coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats have spoken hundreds of thou- 
sands of words which are a travesty upon the very con- 
cepts of “freedom,” “democracy,” and “the rights of 
a {Senatorial} minority’’ of which they spout. 

As a result of the vote which defeated Vice-President 
Barkley’s effort to break the filibuster, the civil-rights 
program, and much of President Truman’s economic 
and welfare legislation besides, will probably be crushed. 
In addition, the Senate’s performance is undoubtedly 
creating effective propaganda material for Communists 
round the world. The elections of last November proved 
to the world and to ourselves that a candidate with a 
progressive program could win against the full weight 
of the reactionary press supplemented by major political 
treachery. This accomplishment is now being Jargely 
vitiated in the Senate. Although the Republican as well 
as the Democratic Party is committed to the passage of 
civil-rights legislation, a majority of the Republican 
Senators have joined with the Southern Democrats to 
prevent passage of the civil-rights bills and to take the 
first steps toward wrecking the entire Fair Deal program. 
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old Joe”—and from that moment victory was his, “ 





electric thrill went through the country,” and all thet sant 
needed was a concrete act to pin the election down less « 
Hence the proposed Vinson mission—and triumph rs ie o 
polls, 

I wonder if this novel thesis—in the course of which, wad 
by the way, Mr. Browder shrewdly demolishes the Pro. a by 
gressive Party’s role in the campaign—would have been of the R 
put forward if the Vinson mission had actually taken a result | 
place, From sources rather closer to the President than National 
Earl Browder I gather that the Chief Justice’s errand People, 1 
was not at all intended to conciliate “good old Joe,” but oe 
rather to warn him that the fever chart over here was on e “ot 
the rise, with consequences that the Soviet leaders would = of t 
ignore only at their peril. vote to U 

It is t 
Hubert F 
“glibness 
the Dem 
feat as | 
Humphre 
with the 

As I write, there is still a possibility that President - ag 
Truman will order his lieutenants to hold the Senate in salvage it 
continuous session, thus forcing the filibusterers to talkto 
exhaustion. If he does, a vote could then be taken on the J * , 
actual matter now at issue, a change of Senate rules, intelli 
and under these new circumstances the Republicans aes - 
would be deprived of the screen of parliamentary com ‘4 “ae 
plexities that until now has partially covered their dis- tion's and 
honorable sabotage of civil rights. By fighting the flr) “St 
busterers to exhaustion, President Truman might tum whl 
the present serious defeat into a sensational victory. To cote 
do so, however, would require of Truman’s Senate lead- _— 
ers a resolution equal to that of the filibusterers, and — . 
there is grave doubt whether they have it. This sort of : . 
contest, of course, is made to order for a man on ~ 
of Mr. Truman’s determined temperament, but in con “ “* ion 
ducting it he must rely on men like Majority Leadet anil 
Scott Lucas, who has pursued a weak and vacillating leties “$ 

course. After their defeat in Friday's vote the Adminis Republica 
tration leaders immediately began to consider possible ie 
compromises—sordid compromises which at this m>) |. of hi 
ment look very much in the making. high states 
If the filibuster is fought to a finish, it will only be *_ 
through the anger and determination of the Presideat oni 
himself. Some Southern Senators have actually taunted bata: pet 
the Democratic leadership by asserting that it could i : 
beat a filibuster if it were resolved to do so, The Re Pointment 
publican minority leader, Senator Wherry of Nebraska] © ya11, 
who voted with the Southerners to override Barkle head 
though he is himself coauthor of the very debate-limiting blocking | 
resolution now before the chamber—has justified thi ebjective, 
act of dazzling hypocrisy by claiming that he walls Congress « 
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his. “Adi tg prove the Administration position a “phony” one. 
that wi Senator Vandenberg, adopting a more resounding but 
mn dow no less contemptible line of reasoning, joined in this 
ph at the of sabotage. Senator Taft did not join openly and 
yted to uphold Barkley’s ruling. But Taft significantly 
of which] refrained from making a speech in defense of his posi- 
the Pro- tion, by which he might have restrained some or all 
ave been} of the Republicans who went over to the Dixiecrats as 
ly taken} . result of Vandenberg’s speech. Walter White of the 
ent than} National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
S ettand} People, who worked to stiffen support of the Truman 
oe,” ut program, said after Vandenberg spoke, “Mr. Wanden- 
> WAS Of berg has cost us from five to seven votes. He has given an 
's would] ura of respectability to those who wanted an excuse to 
vote to upset Mr. Barkley.” 

It is to be recorded to the lasting credit of Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, who is sometimes accused of liberal 
“slibness,” that he made the same courageous fight at 
the Democratic caucus which followed the Barkley de- 
feat as he had made at the Philadelphia convention. 
Humphrey demanded that the regular party fight it out 
with the filibusterers to the end. If it should do so, and 
win, this will be the second time Humphrey has helped 


resident - 
nate in salvage it from a political fiasco. 

) talk to ; | 
on the [ IS hard to believe that grown men of sufficient 
> rules, intelligence and seriousness to be elected to the United 
licansf States Senate can delude themselves into believing that 
¥ com their own ultimate interests—to say nothing of the na- 


tion's and of democracy’s itself—are being served by the 


Me : demonstration we have seen. The thing is ugly to the 
we point of obscenity. In one of the gravest periods ever 
ry. T faced by a government predicated upon freedom of the 
» ell individual, legislation of epochal importance is being 
ial decided by how long old men can speak without drop- 
sa rt off Pilg—or without lapsing from weariness into a patho- 
‘a logical senility, as has already been observed on the Sen- 
» an ate floor at least once. Or by how long younger and more 
adil durable men can mumble mere words, and go without 
ating urinating. There is casual discussion in the press gal- 
minis leties of the fact that Senator Cain of Washington, a 
sible Republican who made one of the longest speeches in the 
in Dixiectat filibuster, wore a clinical contraption to take 

care of his physical necessities. Part of this picture of 
ly b high statesmanship is the recollection of Huey Long and 
siden! his hot-water bottle, an unpublicized feature of his fif- 
tel teen-hour filibuster of 1935. Nor does any of this, of 


couldy “US*: Bet into the newspapers. 

Senator Cain was ostensibly talking against the ap- 
pointment of the President’s friend, former Senator Mon 
kl + Wallgren, Cain’s predecessor from Washington, as 
iting of the National Security Resources Board. But 
this ie Wallgten’s nomination was only part of his 
ants) © /°tVe. As the real-estate lobby’s most active man in 

Congress Cain hoped that by aiding the Southern fili- 
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buster he was making it more likely that rent contro 
would die on March 31, before the Administration's 
control-extension bill could be passed. Killing rent con- 
trol is one of the specific objectives of the Republicans. 

Cain, incidentally, is a man to watch. He is only 
thirty-nine—tall, thin, and wiry. His dark-hued face 
works wildly as he talks; he indulges in extravagant.ac- 
cusations and in spells of extreme self-righteousness. As 
he has shown in recent weeks, he will stop at no po- 
litical trickery. Every generation of Senators apparently 
must have its Bilbo or its Huey Long, and in this Senate 
Cain fills the role. 


byes actual parliamentary questions involved in the 
debate have been fantastically synthetic. Few news- 
paper and wire-service reports on the various steps of 
the interminable ritualistic wrangle have revealed what 
intolerable falseness and nonsense it all amounts to. The 
scenes enacted and the lines spoken in the murky Senate 
chamber this week have inadvertently made it clear that 
the Senate is hopelessly entangled in rules and precedents 
set up in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 2 
political aristocracy determined, above all else, to pre- 
serve its prerogatives. Under its present interpretation 
of the rules of “free and unlimited debate” the Senate 
has become as dangerously obsolete for these times as 
the House of Lords was in nineteenth-century England. 
And reform of the Senate is just as badly needed. Al- 
though the present fight began over the preliminary steps 
required for passing civil-rights legislation, more things 
than civil rights are now involved. The usefulness and 
survival of the Senate itself—and to some extent of the 
democratic process in general—are now in question. 

The Senate tried to initiate a major reform in its rules 
in 1917, after a ‘small group of wilful men” had filibus- 
tered to death a vital bill on merchant shipping in the 
closing days of a lame-duck Congress. In the following 
session it immediately passed Rule 22, which permitted 
debate to be shut off by a two-thirds’ vote. But the phrase 
“debate on a pending measure” was left in through 
oversight and formed a loophole for Senatorial obscur- 
antists in later Congresses who insisted that it was not 
possible to break a filibuster on motions to take up meas- 
ures or on amending the Senate journal—in other 
words, that Rule 22 was not intended to curb the fili- 
buster. 

Senator Vandenberg, as presiding officer in 1948, 
ruled for the obfuscators. He held that a Southern fili- 
buster could not be stopped by cloture, since it happened 
at that moment to be waged against a motion to take up 
an anti-poll-tax bill rather than against the bill itself. 

The present filibuster has wandered even farther into 
the realm of parliamentary travesty. It has been con- 
ducted against a motion to take up a measure to ¢reate 
a tule which will make filibusters against motions to 
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take up measures subject to cloture by two-thirds’ vote. 
In an effort to get a vote on the motion Vice-President 
Barkley ruled that the 1917 definition applied to mo- 
tions-to-take-up. He stated that in his opinion Vanden- 
berg had faced a different set of circumstances in 1948. 
On the day after Barkley’s ruling, Vandenberg—in 
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whom many things rankled, among them the loss of the 
Republican nomination last summer and what he consid: 
ers cavalier treatment by the Foreign Relations Commit. 
tee which he once headed—tose to challenge Barkley’ 
interpretation, delivering one of the most sanctimonious 
and destructive speeches ever made in the Senate. 


Molotov Goes—Where ? 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Prague, March 5 
: HE Kremlin is keeping the world guessing, and 
some amusement must be derived these days in 
Moscow from the immense number of theories 
that are being put forward everywhere on the reasons 
for Molotov’s and Mikoyan’s “dismissal.” What infor- 
mation is available here, together with what we know 
of Soviet practice in the past, suggests that the mystery 
is fairly easy to solve, Molotov’s removal from the Soviet 
Foreign Office is not half so sensational as was his ele- 
vation to the post in 1939, when he succeeded Litvinov. 
In one respect, though, the two cases are similar. Litvinov 
was replaced by Molotov because of a sharp change in 
the international situation which made Litvinov's policy 
of collective security no longer useful. Today, in the 
Russian view, the policy of “overtures” to the United 
States and the policy embodied in Vishinsky’s harangues 
to the United Nations in favor of atomic control, dis- 
armament, and so on have also ceased to serve any pur- 
pose. 

The Russians regard the Atlantic Pact, which they 
have been doing their utmost to prevent, as proof that 
the West does not want to come to an agreement with 
them—on terms acceptable to them. Molotov’s removal 
from the Foreign Ministry is therefore, in a way, a dem- 
onstration to the world that “the West has missed its 
chance” of responding to the various Russian peace of- 
fers, disarmament offers, and compromise proposals on 
Berlin, and that in Vishinsky it will meet a more ruth- 
less opponent than in Molotov, who, it is claimed, was 
more willing to argue on a high diplomatic level than 
Vishinsky will be, (That diplomatic etiquette has sadly 
declined in Moscow may be seen from the stories pub- 
lished in Pravda last week openly accusing a recent 
United States ambassador of being a black-marketeer.) 

There the analogy ceases between Litvinov’s case and 
Molotov’s. Litvinov’s career virtually ended in 1939; 
Molotov will, to all appearances, be promoted. He is one 
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correspondent in Russia. He is now covering the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. 











of the oldest members c” the Politburo and, especially 
since Zhdanov’s death, Stzlin’s most obvious successor. 
No longer burdened : .ia departmental duties, he will 
become the directing -..nd of Russian foreign policy in 
all its ramifications. ‘or the Foreign Ministry is not 
everything. There is also the Cominform, and there is 
Soviet propaganda abroad. There are specific problems 
like Communist China, with which the U. S. S. R. has 
no formal diplomatic relations, and others, like Markos's 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Indonesia, which are not di- 
rectly connected with the work of the Foreign Ministry. 
Molotov will in all probability coordinate Russian policy 
and action in all these areas. Similarly, Mikoyan is likely 
to be the super-chief of all economic relations with the 
outside world, and to play a prominent part in the East- 
ern Economic Council. The practice of relieving a min- 
ister who is also a high party official of his departmental 
duties and giving him much wider, though less clearly 
specified, powers is not a new one in Russia. In 1946 
Beria, the Minister of the Interior (NKVD), was made 
a deputy premier without portfolio but with all depatt- 
ments concerned with security under his supervision. 

Molotov will also be able to devote much mote of 
his time to the Communist Party. Stalin is nearly 
seventy, and the leadership of the party is becoming 4 
major problem in Russia. On both domestic and foreiga 
matters all important decisions are in fact taken by the 
Central Committee and its Politburo. Stalin may need in 
this sphere an older and more experienced deputy than 
Malenkov, who recently succeeded the late Zhdanov 4 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Molotov's ad- 
vice may also help the Central Committee to avoid pit 
falls in the foreign field, since for all his roughness 
Molotov is a cold and careful calculator. Zhdanov was 
fire-eater with little or no experience of the outside 
world, and in this Malenkov and Suslov are believed to 
be like him. It is probable that both Molotov and Mik- 
oyan will be appointed vice-premiers without portfolio, 
it is possible that Molotov will become premier in place 
of Stalin, who would remain secretary general of the 
Communist Party. 

While this seems the most probable explanation of 
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what is happening in Russia, more spectacular explana- 
tions cannot be entirely dismissed. It is widely believed 
that Molotov and Mikoyan:have not been in complete 
agreement with the more extravagant party lines on prop- 
aganda, art, and science, or with the peculiar primitivism 
and self-congratulatory tone of the propaganda. Although 
Molotoy delivered Zhdanov’s funeral oration last Sep- 
tember, he is known to have disagreed with some of 
his views. Yet it would be rash to conclude that Molo- 
tov’s removal from the Foreiga, Ministry points to pro- 
found differences in outlo’ - tmong the Soviet leader- 
ship, and to the victory uf the vounger and tougher die- 
hatds over the older and &: + cautious men. Only if it is 
Jearned that Molotov and N_.oyan are in disgrace can 
such a conclusion be draw:.; nothing warrants it at 
present. . iw 

There is little indication th, the Russians will now 
become more “reasonable.” They may feel they have 
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exhausted the possibilities of “pleading with the West” 
through the medium of Mr. Vishinsky’s U. N. speeches 
and of Stalin’s telegrams to foreign newspapermen, but 
their policy will remain fundamentally the same. There 
will be fewer speeches, and at the U. N., which has 
been a disappointment to the Russians, they will be less 
prominent than in the past, and will be represented 
chiefly by second-grade persons like Gromyko and Malik, 
and perhaps even smaller fry. As one Soviet source here 
in Prague commented, “It was bad enough for a Deputy 
Foreign Minister like Vishinsky to batter his head against 
a stone wall in public; for a Foreign Minister it wouldn't 
do at all.” This suggests that there are going to be no 
more Vishinsky fireworks at the U. N. The changes in 
Moscow really mean a diminution of Soviet interest im the 
U.N. and a greater determination to strengthen and co- 
ordinate the Communist forces in the world, especially 
within the Soviet spheres of influence, 


THE ATLANTIC PACT 
An Inevitable Commitment 


BY WALTER MILLIS 


and simple as were those of the Monroe Doctrine, 

with which it is in many ways closely comparable. 
Its development and implications are perhaps proving 
rather more complex. The basic purpose of the proposed 
alliance can, I think, be succinctly stated; it is to assure 
all parties to the world problem, in advance and in as 
solemn and certain a way as is possible in human affairs, 
that an armed Soviet aggression on Western Europe will 
be regarded by the United States as an act of war and 
will find the United States from the outset fully engaged 
in any collective effort to repel it. 

The purpose is not always clearly understood or stated 
in quite such bald terms; yet it is difficult to see what 
the projected pact means if it does not mean this. And it 
is equally difficult to see how the United States could, 
practically, avoid the commitment. A great deal of legal, 
political, and social theory has been expended upon 
weighing the “advantages” against the “disadvantages” 
of the pact; this seems to me to ignore the fact that the 
policy which it represents has been forced upon us, fe- 
gardless of advantage or disadvantage. It is another ex- 
ample of the inveterate American fallacy of imagining 


T= origins of the Atlantic Pact are almost as clear 
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that this country is a completely free agent in a world 
which contains other wills than its own. 

The Truman Doctrine of March, 1947, and the Mar- 
shalt Plan, proposed in June of the same year, had an- 
nounced the policy of placing our political influence and 
economic strength behind the defense and rehabilitation 
of Western Europe. The vigor of the Soviet reaction had 
already inspired doubts as to whether this would be 
enough; the events of February and March, 1948, 
seemed to make it clear that political and economic sup- 
port would be futile unless they could be given a reason- 
ably effective military base. No doubt some of the visions 
entertained at that time of an immediate advance by the 
Red Army were febrile and exaggerated. The fact re- 
mained that Czechoslovakia had been suddenly and vio- 
lently subverted to communism, largely because of the 
presence of the Red Army on its borders, and that the 
opening moves in the blockade of Berlin were leveling a 
peculiarly deadly blow at the whole Western position in 
Germany, a blow that the West was helpless to parry be- 
cause of its want of military strength. The day was to be 
saved, narrowly, by the mobilization of the air lift, but 
that was essentially a military instrument. The political 
and economic means to hold Western Europe against 
Communist ideological penetration had been furnished, 
but the combination of Communist infiltration backed by 
the immediate and overwhelming power of the Red 
Army could scarcely be resisted in the long run unless 
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a countervailing military power were in the background. 


How was it to be provided? Obviously, Western Eu- 
rope could only be defended in the first instance by the 
resolution of the Western Europeans. Without that noth- 
ing would avail. But it was equally obvious that they 
were too weak to maintain a defense—or even, perhaps, 
to maintain the resolve to attempt one—by their unaided 
efforts. They were unlikely again to offer themselves as a 
sacrificial cushion, taking up the shock and loss of an- 
other invasion from the east until such a time as the 
United States might, or might not, intervene to extricate 
them from their ruins. No real defense, strong enough 
to affect current developments, to give Western Europe 


that minimum sense of security essential to stable eco- 
nomic recovery, and to be of some use in averting a 
future aggression, could possibly be constructed without 
active American aid today and firm assurance that 
should the aggression ever come, the United States 
would be involved from the first moment. Clearly, such a 
course must have many disagreeable consequences. But 
what was the alternative? There was none, save to with- 
draw the American frontier from the Elbe—where it 
now actually stands and must stand so long as we main- 
tain occupation troops in Germany—to the Western At- 
Jantic; immediately to compromise the Marshall Plan 
and ultimately to insure its destruction and the destruc- 
tion of the whole policy which it represents and to which 
we are committed, 

Disagreeable or not, this much was plain—so plain 
that even the Senate, traditional guardian of our isola- 
tionist liberties, understood it and adopted the Vanden- 
berg Resolution on June 11, 1948, by sixty-four to four. 
It was scarcely a matter of choice. The resolution lacks 
the terseness and clarity of President Monroe’s declara- 
tion, made under similar circumstances, but the sense is 
unmistakable. It advised the President to enter into a 
collective-security pact with the Western European pow- 
ers of such a character as to assure the world that an 
armed Soviet attack upon any of those powers would be 
regarded as an act of war by the United States. Prelim- 
inary negotiations were immediately begun. I confess 
that I do not see what else could have been done under 
all the circumstances. 

So far the case was simple; only at this point did diffi- 
culties begin to appear. Some of them seem less than 
serious. By its very origin and nature the pact must un- 
avoidably be directed “against” Soviet Russia; it must by- 
pass the helpless—indeed, the still unbuilt—machinery 
of the United Nations security system and it must recog- 
nize the limits placed by practical politics upon the the- 
oretic and mystic freedom of Congress to declare, or re- 
fuse to declare, war. Although the pact is in itself a recog- 
nition of the absolute necessity for doing all these things, 
it had first to be defended against the accusation that it 
does them, 
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This has not proved particularly difficult. The first 
point was easily met by the State Department's bland 
comment upon the Vandenberg Resolution: “It is clea 
that these provisions are not directed against any country 
or group of countries; they are directed only against ag. 
gression” —which is true enough, even if it is also non- 
sense. Resort to Articles 51 and 52 has sufficed to save 
the U. N.’s face; and although the existence of the pact 
is a sufficiently blunt demonstration of the U. N.’s total 
failure as a security system, the use of the theories of 
“self-defense” and “regional agreements,” itself an in- 
heritance from the Monroe Doctrine, has been enough to 
preserve the U. N.’s moral authority until such a time 
as the organization may find a more effective role in 
world affairs. 

The constitutional point has proved confusing, and Sen- 
ator Connally, an ardent if at times unskilful supporter 
of the pact, got badly tangled up in it. But the recent 
Senate debate seems actually to have “cleared the air.” 
Congress will retain unimpaired its power to declare 
war; but since there will be no enlargement of its power 
not to declare war—always dubious, and certainly in- 
operative through the long and successful history of the 
Monroe Doctrine—the matter has sunk to small impor- 
tance. What is important, as John Foster Dulles has well 
insisted, is that widespread debate and the solemn tite 
of treaty ratification should make clear the understand- 
ing and conviction of the American public that an attack 
on Western Europe would be, just as much as an attack 
on Pearl Harbor, an attack upon themselves. There is 
little doubt that the American people do hold this con- 
viction now. If the treaty formalizes it, writes it into 
our permanent policy, and convinces the world of its 
reality, the legalities will be of little consequence. 


in more serious difficulties are of quite a different or- 

der from these. The pact is a declaration that we will 
give military support to the Western Europeans now and, 
in the event of an attack, will regard their cause as our 
own. But who are the Western Europeans? How much 
support are we now to give? What is the military plan in 
case the attack should come? The pact itself is appar- 
ently to include no specifically military clauses—provid- 
ing for the allotment of troops, supply of munitions, and 
so on—and probably should not do so, for it is not st 
ting up an alliance to wage an existing war but 4 high 
political partnership designed to avert the outbreak of 4 
future one. Nevertheless, it is basically a military insttu- 
ment, and it can scarcely be perfected without « firm 
grasp of the military fundamentals. 

This became embarrassingly apparent in the problem 
presented by the Scandinavians. The pact was being de 
veloped as an extension of the Brussels Pact to include 
the Canadians and the United States. This idea of * 
gtadual growth was both logical and convenient; but 
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ghat about the nations in the meanwhile left exposed? 
the Norwegians wanted immediate protection, however 
Jim it might be, and full membership in the Western 
cmmunity; the Swedes were disinclined to move so 
fast, and from a purely military point of view there was 
s good deal in their arguments. It seems apparent that 
the full story has not yet been told, but the impression 
is that the United States, lacking clear concepts of mili- 
wry actualities and potentialities, lacking sound strategic 
ans for the actual and potential defense of Europe, 
fumbled the affair rather badly. The Norwegians and the 
Danes are now boldly taking their fate in their own 
hands and applying for a membership which can hardly 
be refused. One applauds their courage and their hard- 
headedness. Whether the net result will be a militarily 
sronger of weaker Western alliance is perhaps another 
question. 

It would take a very long essay adequately to relate 
the military to the political problem in all the varying 
ases of Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Arabia. Each presents special issues; in regard to each we 
now face the dilemma that to include the country in the 
Atlantic alliance mightily increases our present commit- 
ments and constrains our future strategy, whereas not to 
indude it is now inferentially to consign it to the Rus- 
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sians, weakening its own powers of resistance and de- 
stroying its potentialities as an ally in time of need. One 
suspects that the matter might have been handled more 
adroitly than this, and would have been, had the State 
Department had a surer understanding of basic strategic 
plan and possibilities before it set out to negotiate what 
is at bottom a strategic instrument. 

This is not entirely the State Department’s fault. It 
seems clear to me that American strategic thought has 
lagged tragically far behind our political thought. The 
politicians have seen plainly that Western Europe is the 
key to the future of ourselves and our society. The strate- 
gists seem never to have assimilated this fact or, if they 
have, to have developed an adequate answer for it. They 
are still fascinated by visions of intercontinental wars in 
which, after Europe is consigned to the flames, they will 
seek to extinguish them by dropping atom bombs on 
Russia from distant bases in Alaska, Britain, Spain, or 
Arabia. Such a strategy not only stands at direct vari- 
ance with a policy of Atlantic alliance, but it also seems 
to do little toward preventing an outbreak of the flames 
in the first place, which is surely a major purpose of 
military planning. Until the strategic foundations of our 
policy are sounder and surer, its political instruments 
are bound to be uncertain and fumbling in their effect. 


The Fallacy of Containment 


BY BLAIR 


of the American embassy in Moscow, told the 

State Department that in his belief the United States, 
by applying economic and military pressure from out- 
side the Soviet orbit, could “promote tendencies which 
must eventually find their outlet in either the break-up 
or the gradual mellowing of Soviet power.” Mr. Ken- 
man’s dispatch was the first expression of the theory of 
containment which since March, 1947, has been the 
foundation of American foreign policy, The theory 
fathered the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, Amer- 
ican tearmament last year, and the decision to create, 
with British and French cooperation, the western Ger- 
man state. Aside from the defection of Tito in Yugo- 
slavia, no signs exist that the theory is leading us toward 
the Promised goal. On the contrary, the Soviet Union 
$ stronger as a world power than it was in 1947. Its 
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" Gpacity for inciting fear in other peoples has grown. 


The effect of the theory in operation has been to contain 
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the United States, by holding it in the arroyo of a rigid 
foreign policy, rather than the Soviet Union. 

The Administration, however, remains confident that 
containment will achieve its purpose. For that reason it 
is advocating that the United States ally itself with Can- 
ada and selected Western and Southern European pow- 
ers in a “North Atlantic” Pact. The necessary prelim- 
inary step to any debate about the pact itself is an ex- 
amination of the theory of containment at work, The 
events of the past two years leave the impression that 
the theory rests on a delusion. The Soviets have not re- 
sponded to it according to the forecasts. Instead of cry- 
ing “Uncle!” they have busied themselves with a search 
for new sources of power. The one major change they 
have made in their government during the application 
of containment has been to remove Vyacheslav Molotov 
as Foreign Minister and replace him with Andrei Vi- 
shinsky, a doctrinaire who has adapted for diplomacy the 
military slogan of Marshal Foch: “Toujours |’attaque.” 

The Administration put the theory to work by enun- 
ciating the Truman Doctrine two years ago. Russia re- 
sponded by refusing to negotiate seriously during the 
Moscow conference, March-April, 1947, for German and 
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Austrian peace treaties. The conference finally collapsed 
after a long stakemate. The preliminary consultation be- 
tween the United States and the Committee for European 
Economic Cooperation—at Paris, July, 1947—precipi- 
tated the announcement of the Communist Information 
Bureau. The Administration's presentation of the Mar- 
shall Plan to Congress was quickly followed by the Com- 
munist putsch in Czechoslovakia, which deepened Soviet 
control over the resources and production of the most 
advanced industrial country in Eastern Europe, except 
Russia itself. When the Americans, British, and French 
negotiated in London last March for the establishment 
of a western German state and when President Truman, 
aroused by events in Czechoslovakia, asked Congress to 
pass a new draft law and a universal-military-training act 
and to increase the military appropriation, the Soviet 
Union blockaded Berlin. The Soviets have already re- 
sponded to the Administration’s sponsorship of a North 
Atlantic Pact by putting pressure on Finland and scold- 
ing Sweden, by encouraging the Communist parties in 
France and Italy to defy their governments by professing 
their basic allegiance to Moscow, and by threatening 
Tran. 

After two years of containment the East-West dead- 
lock continues, the cold war goes on. The opinion of 
Henry Wallace that the United States began the cold 
war and can end it by conciliating Russia is fantastic, but 
American policy has not fulfilled its promise to end the 
cold war. Containment can never end it. Containment 
can only screw up tension. The theory of containment 
has a fatal shortcoming because it rests on incomplete 
knowledge. The author of the theory seems to know 
something of Russia but almost nothing of the United 
States. Working under that handicap, he overestimated 
the mechanical resources of this country when he recom- 
mended that we “confront the Russians with unalterable 
counterforce at every point where they show signs of en- 
croaching upon the interests of a peaceful and stable 
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world.” The theory calls for worldwide activity on ag 
almost equal level of intensity. But the United States 
has been able to apply counterforce only in one area, ig 
Europe and the adjacent Near Eastern countries of Tur. 
key and Iran. 


_ theory failed to take into account the Opportuni- 
ties that Russia would still have for augmenting its 
strength and influence when the Maginot Line of con- 
tainment diplomacy had barred its approach to those 
parts of Europe where we remain supreme. It neglected 
the appeal that communism, empty as its doctrine seems 
to most Westerners when put into practice, exerts for 
people who live in fearful poverty. Relying on the show 
of power as the basis of diplomacy and concentrating on 
one part of Europe, the United States has been helpless 
to stop the spread of Soviet influence into eastern and 
southern Asia, or to halt Russia's intensified exploitation 
of its own sphere of influence in Europe, including east- 
ern Germany. The Soviets have steadily increased their 
pressure on Iran, and have found comfort in the Amer- 
ican embarrassment in China, in Communist progress in 
Indo-China, and in the West's butchering of the problem 
of Indonesia. Our wishes prevail over Russia's only in 
the Western Hemisphere, at a few points in Asia, and 
on a deep beachhead in Europe. The Atlantic Pact at 
best can do little more than fix our hold on the existing 
beachhead, but it is more likely to weaken the hold. 

Containment fails to achieve its goal because at bot- 
tom it is a negative notion, It means diplomatic trench 
warfare. It is a mere holding operation that absorbs out 
total capacity. It is true that by manning our beachhead 
we have kept safe our strategic position in the world. 
That has saved us from a fighting war. Twice in the 
twentieth century we have found that when the author- 
ity of a European power which is following an ex: 
pansionist policy reaches the Atlantic, we must enter the 
battle. But the theory of containment itself, because of its 
incorrect estimate of modern world 
rivalries, threatens now to weaken our 
hold on Western Europe at the very 
moment the Administration hopes to 
strengthen it. 

The Marshall Plan is the principal 
means by which we have solidified the 
European beachhead. The plan has 
provoked the Soviet Union to follow 
policies the United States finds menac- 
ing, and it probably will not enable 
Western and Southern Europe to move 
along under its own steam economi- 
cally by 1952. But through the plan the 
United States has weakened the Com- 
munist parties in France and Italy, 
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ing some employment and raising the standard of living. 
The Atlantic Pact, however, endangers this satisfactory 
feature of the Marshall Plan. The pact is meaningless 
ynless it is supported by an enormous program of West- 
en rearmament. Rearmament will require European in- 
dustry to shift at least some of its present emphasis on 
roducer and consumer goods to military weapons. It 
will mean that men who now have hope of making a de- 
cent living in a world of civilians must spend years in the 
amy. It will dilute the psychological effect of the Mar- 
shall Plan by intensifying the sense of unrest and in- 
security. It will retard recovery and will provide the 
Communists with new propaganda. Whatever strength- 
ens the Communist parties enables Russia to speculate 
on the possibility of increasing its influence in Western 
Furope, while no door is open to us in Eastern Europe 
exept the air waves carrying the State Department's 
Voice of America. 

The failures of containment show that the United 
States cannot frighten the Soviet Union into docility. 
The United States will begin to impress the Soviet Union 
when it formulates positive proposals in foreign policy, 
like President Truman’s Point 4 for the development of 
backward areas. The narrow focus of the containment 
policy prevents the United States from bringing into play 
its deep moral resources in the contest with Russia. The 
principal error in the theory of containment is its miscalcu- 
lation of the basic factors that will determine in the long 
run whether America or Russia will command the great- 


Nations by increasing stability in one of the 
world’s most troubled continents; or it might in- 
jute the United Nations by increasing insecurity in the 
test of the world. Its results may be determined by three 
factors: (1) the way in which the pact is brought within 
the framework of the Charter and the United Nations 
machinery; (2) the willingness of this government to 
give simultaneous assurances reinforcing American sup- 
port of the universal-security obligations of the Charter; 
and (3) the character of the debate which precedes the 
signing of the pact. 
The pact has both a technical and a moral relationship 
to the United Nations. It will be easier to fit it into the 
framework of the Charter than into its spirit. 


Tx Atlantic Pact might strengthen the United 
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er world influence and whether they can compete with- 
out risking war. The key factor is not the size of armies 
or the range of airplanes but the appeal of each country’s 
culture to cultures foreign to both, to all peoples restless 
for change, notably to the Asiatics and the Africans. 

As a result of.the glorification of military strength 
through containment, we are gradually coming to stand 
for the very policies which the Asiatics and the Africans 
and the East Europeans have been trying to escape. Con- 
tainment has forced us to safeguard our positions on the 
fringes of Europe by supporting, half-heartedly but un- 
deniably, old colonial powers like the Dutch, whose sub- 
ject peoples find Russia and the Cammunists encouraging 
them and professing to take their side; and by upholding 
the governing class of Greece, which fattens on the mis- 
ery of most Greeks; and by restoring Nazis to positions 
of power in Germany. The American record of economic 
assistance abroad since the war suggests that the con- 
tainment policy permits us partially to restore the eco- 
nomic frameworks of those countries which habitually 
have lived in comparative ease, like England, but pre- 
vents us from reforming the framework of countries 
which need something drastic and new, like Greece. The 
North Atlantic Pact will not enable us to escape that 
damaging limitation but will only make it more severe. 
As the Hoover Commission observes in its report on the 
national security organization, “true national security 
depends more upon economic stability and political 
strength than upon military power.” 


: The Pact andthe U. N. 


BY CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 


The mutual-defense agreement embodied in the pact 
is based upon the general obligations of the Charter for 
the maintenance of international peace and security, and 
upon Article 51, which recognizes the right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense when a member of the 
United Nations is the victim of armed attack, ‘‘until the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security.” Such meas- 
ures as the members may take in self-defense shall 
immediately be reported to the Security Council and 
shall in no way affect subsequent action by the Council. 

Article 52, which was quoted by the Department of 
State in its memorandum of January 14 on the proposed 
agreement, recognizes the “existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such matters relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action.’ No enforcement ac- 
tion, however, shall be taken under such regional ar- 
rangements without the authorization of the Security 
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Council unless it is directed against an “enemy state.” 

It is clear that the North Atlantic Pact is not designed 
to facilitate the settlement of disputes between signa- 
tories; no appropriate machinery for that is created. For 
this purpose the European signatories are in the process 
of creating a Council for Europe. The pact is plainly di 
rected against an attack from outside the membership 
of the Atlantic Pact and is based, therefore, upon the 
self-defense features of Article 51. 

Two steps are contemplated under the pact. The first 
would be consultation among the signatories concerning 
a threat to the security or territorial integrity of one or 
more of them. As soon as a call for such consultation is 
issued, the Security Council will be informed. Should the 
second step, measures of self-defense, be necessary, the 
Security Council will likewise be informed, and such 
measures will in no way interfere with any action by the 
Council. Technically, therefore, procedures under the 
agreement accord with United Nations requirements. 


— problem, however, is not so much whether the 

pact complies technically with the terms of Article 51, 
and possibly 52 and 53, as what will be its moral effect 
upon the United Nations. Will the very size and impor- 
tance of the nations signing the agreement cause it to 
overshadow the United Nations? 

Although their metropolitan areas have a total popu- 
Jation of less than one-eighth of the world’s population, 
the nine nations of the Atlantic Pact include three of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council and all 
of the major colonial powers, and have over 50 per cent 
of the world’s industrial capacity. It is reported that 
originally some of the drafters wanted the pact to au- 
thorize the signatories to consult in case of a general 
threat to the peace. Some of them wanted the pact 
to obligate the signatories to defend one another's 
colonial areas as well as their metropolitan areas from 
attack. Fortunately, the pact will require consultation 
only in case of a threat to the security or territorial integ- 
rity primarily of their metropolitan areas. 

Obviously the nations of Western Europe and North 
America might more comfortably discuss their problems 
in a club of like-minded members than in the turbulent 
and goldfish-bowl atmosphere of the Security Council. 
Not only must such a tendency be checked if the pact is 
rot to be harmful to the United Nations, but steps must 
be taken to guard against the danger that the colonial 
powers among them will vote as a bloc on such problems 
as Palestine and Indonesia. 

Even with limitations on consultation procedures, one 
addition to the pact may be necessary to meet the fears 
of other United Nations members that too large a por- 
tion of the earth is contained in a regional arrangement. 
A provision could easily be inserted which would pro- 
vide for third-party judgment by obligating the signa- 
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tories to seck the approval of the Security Council with. 
out the veto or the General Assembly for their action, 
either before or after the fact. In other words, the deci. 
sion as to who is the aggressor might not be made by the 
parties individually but by some organ of the U.N, 

It is true that Article 51 does not. require approval of 
the Security Council for measures of self-defense byt 
only that these measures shall be immediately reported 
to that body and that they shall not in any way affect its 
authority to act. Nevertheless, as an assurance that this 
very large and peculiar regional arrangement would be 
subservient to the United Nations, the signatories should 
be obligated to seek the approval of the Security Council 
or the General Assembly for their actions of self-de- 
fense. It may very well be that in this age of lightning 
warfare the signatories of the Atlantic agreement would 
not have an opportunity to obtain the authorization of 
one of these bodies before acting in self-defense, Then 
they should seek approval after the fact. Such a pro- 
vision in the North Atlantic agreement would do much 
to assure some fifty members of the United Nations 
not included in it that the signatories had made all 
their procedures subservient to the U. N. 

The third need is assurance to the world that the North 
Atlantic Pact will not encourage and facilitate bloc vot- 
ing to the detriment of the United Nations. The United 
States government should give this assurance now, and 
emphasize it by its daily practice. 

Not only must the Atlantic Pact be within the frame- 
work of the Charter, but simultaneous assurances should 
be given by the American government that it has not 
limited its security commitments to the Atlantic commu- 
nity and the Western Hemisphere. Indeed, all the signa- 
tories, particularly the permanent Security Council mem- 
bers, should reaffirm their universal Charter obligations 

Several weeks ago nineteen nations, representing 4 
third of the membership of the United Nations and con- 
siderably over half the world’s population, met at New 
Delhi, India, to consider the Indonesian question and 
passed a resolution, calling for United Nations action. 
These nations are subscribing to conciliation procedures, 
as in the Kashmir problem, more rapidly than was & 
pected. In no way must they be made to feel that the ob 
ligations of the Charter have been forgotten so far 8s 
their part of the world is concerned, and that collective 
security now applies only to the more privileged nations 
of the Atlantic region, There are other members of the 
United Nations that need similar assurance. 

The American government should precede or accom 
pany the signing of the pact with the announcement that 
it regards a threat to any member of the United Nations 
as a threat to its security, and that it reaffirms its deter 
mination to adhere to the universal obligations of the 
Charter. Such a declaration could be accompanied by 4 
statement that the United States intends to negotiate # 
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multilateral treaty, based upon Article 51, with all mem- 
bers of the United Nations which wish to sign. A uni- 
yersal pact of this kind has been proposed in slightly dif- 
ferent forms by Hamilton Fish Armstrong and the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

Such a pact would provide that in case of a threat to a 
member of the United Nations, and in a situation 
in which the Security Council was not acting, the 
matter would be brought before the General Assembly. 
Then if requested to do so by a two-thirds’ vote of that 
body, including three of the five great powers, the sig- 
natories would go to the aid of the nation threatened. It 
would further provide that each signatory should set 
aside forces for this purpose, in the spirit of Article 43, 
which deals with the setting aside of contingents for 
police purposes. Under the multilateral treaty such forces 
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would be used by the signatories when they acted with 
the authority of the Security Council or the General 
Assembly. 

The effect of the Atlantic Pact upon the United Na- 
tions will partly be determined by the arguments used in 
presenting it in the Senate. There will be universal sup- 
port of the major objective of the pact—to give assur- 
ance to the nations of Western Europe that if they are 
attacked, this country will not wait for a Lusitania or a 
Pearl Harbor. Such assurance, however, must not be 
given in a way to increase insecurity in the rest of the 
world, for that would weaken the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. On the other hand, if the pact is so de- 
fined and presented as to strengthen the security systems 
of the entire world, the security of Western Europe will 
be doubly enhanced. 


An Alternative Proposal 


BY JAMES P. WARBURG 


government to discourage discussion of the At- 

Jantic Pact proposal on the ground that one cannot 
intelligently discuss a treaty one has never seen, and at 
the same time a tendency to veil the negotiations for 
this treaty in war-time secrecy. The result is likely to be 
the eventual presentation to the American people of an 
accomplished fact. 

I submit that this is a most unwise way to make for- 
eign policy. It means that a policy is adopted before it is 
understood and fully debated, that high-pressure propa- 
ganda must be used to “‘sell” the policy on an emotional 
basis, which rarely provides a lasting foundation, and 
finally that the government becomes the victim of its own 
propaganda. 

When it became apparent, toward the end of January, 
that the negotiations for the Atlantic Pact were already 
fat advanced and likely to proceed rapidly to the point 
of actual commitment, it seemed to me appropriate to 
make an attempt to provoke discussion of some of the 
issues involved. While the exact terms of the proposal 
were at that time unknown, enough had been disclosed 
by the Department of State and by the President to 
Warrant some serious doubts about the basic assumptions 
upon which it appeared to be founded. I ventured to 
faise these doubts in a letter to the Secretary of State, 
and subsequently in two memoranda sent to a number 


[oven has been a tendency on the part of our 
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of Senators and Representatives. In the first of these 
memoranda I gave five broad reasons for careful scru- 
tiny of the proposal. These were: 


1. The Geographical Loophole. The proposed treaty 
will include some but not all of the free nations of 
Western Europe. This implies that the United States and 
Canada will not protect non-signatories. Thus the treaty 
in effect invites aggression against non-signatories 

By inviting aggression against nations not included 
in the security pact, the proposed treaty endangers the 
neighboring signatories. If, for example, Norway par- 
ticipates (as it has since agreed to do) while Swedea 
and Denmark do not, and if either of the two non- 
signatories should become the victim of aggression, the 
defense of Norway would become well-nigh impossible. 
Similarly, if Iran is left exposed, Turkey is endangered; 
if Turkey is left unprotected, Greece is imperiled; if 
Greece is not included, Italy becomes vulnerable; and if 
Italy is not a signatory, the southern flank of France 
becomes exposed, 

2. The Constitutional Loophole, Under the proposed 
treaty Congress will, of course, preserve the right to de- 
clare war, to pass upon various means of carrying out 
our treaty obligations, and to appropriate the necessary 
funds. This means that there would be no certainty 
whether, when or in what circumstances the United 
States would actually throw its full weight behind a vic- 
tim of aggression. Such uncertainty invites miscalcula- 
tion by a potential aggressor and lulls the nations to 
be protected into a false sense of security. 

3. The Defense Dilemma. The proposed rearmament 
of the European signatories will not provide them with 
effective defense—because of their insufficient man- 
power, inadequate present industrial capacity, and 
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political instability—unless rearmament includes either 
the remilitarization and rearmament of western Ger- 
many, which would alienate Western European support, 
and to which we are officially opposed, or the stationing 
in Europe, before war starts, of large American contin- 
gents, which would certainly provoke Russian counter- 
measures. 

4. Defense Against What? The primary threat to 
the free nations of Europe at the present time is political 
—via Communist subversion or penetration—rather 
than military. If Russia gained control of Western 
Europe, the Russian war potential would be increased to 
a point where Russian leadership might consider that a 
military challenge to the United States offered a chance 
of ultimate success. Therefore the best defense for West- 
ern Europe at this time is the rapid rebuilding of its 
economic health and political stability. That is the basic 
assumption of the Marshall Plan. However, to the ex- 
tent that Western Europe turns from recovery to rearma- 
ment, its defenses against political penetration will be 
weakened. To the extent that American resources are 
diverted to rearming Western Europe, American aid to 
recovery will be diminished. 

5. The Dunkirk Danger. From the point of view of 
our own national security, the proposed treaty commits 
us, in the event of war, to a strategy which would mean 
the reenactment of Dunkirk on a gigantic scale unless 
we had taken measures prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties which would insure our being able to hold Western 
Europe. Are we prepared to take such measures? Could 
we complete them without provoking attack? Unless 
both these questions can be answered by our military 
men in the affirmative, we should be committing our 
armed forces to the certainty of initial defeat. 


The argument up to this point adds up to the conten- 
tion that the proposed treaty, in its present form, is an 
unsound and dangerous weapon to use in the cold war. 
This raises the broader question of whether the time 
has not come to reexamine the basic premises of a 
foreign policy which has led, quite logically, to the 
present proposal, to consider whether we are not placing 
too little emphasis upon our constructive efforts for peace 
and too much upon a purely negative policy of strategic 
containment. It also raises the question whether we have 
not reached the point in our present policy at which 
the cold war ceases to be a method of seeking a peace 
settlement and becomes, instead, merely the preparation 
for an atomic war which is tacitly assumed to be 
inevitable. 

In ordinary circumstances I do not think it to be in- 
cumbent on one who criticizes a proposal to offer a sub- 
stitute. But these are not ordinary circumstances. We are 
already so deeply committed to some sort of Atlantic 
security pact that a complete reversal of policy is out of 
the question. Moreover, I have no quarrel with the pur- 
pose of the current proposal. I think it is most desirable 
te deter the Soviet Union from military adventure and 
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to give Western Europe as much reassurance against at- 
tack as we possibly can. I merely contend that the current 
proposal will not achieve these ends. 


Pg these circumstances, I felt under ebligations to 
offer a plan for modification of the Atlantic security 
pact and for the initiation of negotiations for a broader 
security system. This proposal, which I presented to the 
Secretary of State on February 26, urged the following 
changes, more fully stated than this space permits: 

1. Limit the pact to the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Suspend all other conversations or negotiations. 

2. Abandon the attempt to force, promote, or assist 
rearmament, except for purposes of internal security, by 
the four Continental signatories. 

3. Demand, instead, (a) that the Continental sig- 
natories, while maintaining armed police forces, cease 
wasting their resources on rearmament against possible 
Soviet attack and devote their entire energies to eco- 
nomic recovery and political stability; (b) that France 
and the Netherlands agree to accept United Nations 
mediation of their current colonial wars; (c) that Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States coordinate their 
war establishments to enable the maximum of power to 
be brought to bear instantly upon an aggressor against 
any of the signatories. 


These proposed changes have two purposes. The first 
is to make it clear that the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada would consider an attack upon the Con- 
tinental signatories an attack upon themselves, without, 
however, implying that the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada would necessarily fight such an enemy on 
the European continent. The second is to relieve the 
Continental signatories of the burden of rebuilding and 
maintaining armaments, and to enable them to apply 
their full energies to the strengthening of their social 
and economic defenses against political penetration or 
subversion. 

Coming now to the matter of Germany, I suggest that 
the United States: 

1. Suspend temporarily the attempt to write an occu- 
pation statute or a constitution for a western German 
state. 

2. Demand the lifting of the Soviet blockade of the 
western sectors of Berlin as a precondition for an over- 
all discussion of the entire problem of Germany. 

3. Fix a date within the next three months when 
the Council of Foreign Ministers is to meet in Berlin. 

4, Make it clear that our Secretary of State is going 
to Berlin with the intention of bringing about a four- 
power agreement to permit Germany to function as an 
economic whole, the removal of the zonal barriers to 
trade and travel, the creation of conditions in which the 
Lander (state) governments may function under fout- 
power supervision on a basis similar to that now estab- 
lished with regard to the Austrian government and im 
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which the Lander governments may gradually work 
toward the establishment of a federal government for 
all of Germany, the withdrawal of occupation forces 
other than the minimum contingents required to main- 
tain internal order and to prevent illegal rearmament. 


With regard to these proposals, it should be made 

tfectly clear that the Council of Foreign Ministers 
would not now be expected to write a German peace 
treaty. At present we seem not to wish to resume the 
attempt to unify Germany on the federal principle, al- 
though officially we favor unification. If we are now in 
favor of partition, we should say so. If not, we should 
deny to the Russians the propaganda advantage of ap- 
parently favoring unification while we oppose it. 

Two major obstacles to agreement with the Russians 
are (a) control of the Ruhr—if Germany begins to func- 
tion as an economic entity under four-power supervision, 
the Russians would automatically obtain a voice in the 
control of Ruhr industry; and (b) reparations. There is 
a way to reach a compromise on the ambiguous Yalta 
Agreement, namely, to agree that Germany shall pay 
certain reparations out of current production, but not 
until after it is self-supporting and has repaid the 
money pumped into the western zones. 

If agreement were reached on the Ruhr and repara- 
tions, it might be possible to obtain Russian agreement 
toa revision of the Polish-German frontier with respect 
to some of the purely agricultural territories. 


ha proposal with regard to Germany goes hand in 

hand with the next item, namely, the Treaty of Eu- 
rope. This would be a treaty among the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, to be proposed as an 
extension to all Europe of the disarmament idea con- 
tained in the modified Atlantic security pact. It would: 


1, Guarantee the permanent demilitarization of Ger- 
many and the control of Ruhr coal and steel for the 
benefit of all of Europe, including Germany. The second 
guaranty should be contingent upon an agreement that 
the principle of allocating coal and steel should apply 
to all European producers of these products, not, how- 
ever, including Great Britain or the Soviet Union. Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the United States would have no 
Voice, except perhaps as arbiters, in the allocation of 
coal and steel among the European countries, Con- 
tinental countries, like France or Poland, would have a 
Voice only if their own production were subject to al- 
location by the European Coal Authority. 

2. Provide for the withdrawal from Europe west 
of the Soviet frontier of all United States, British, and 
Russian troops, except that Russia on the one hand and 
Great Britain and the United States on the other shall 
have the right to maintain not over two divisions in 
many and Austria. But this would not prevent the 
United States from stationing forces, in agreement with 

Britain, in the British Isles. 
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3. The treaty would guarantee all the nations of Eu- 
rope west of the Soviet frontier against aggression, as 
defined by the United Nations Security Council, on 
condition that these nations themselves would agree to 
maintain only such military forces as are necessary to 
preserve internal order, and that they would agree 
further to permit inspection by United Nations authori- 
ties of all military establishments and factories capable 
of producing offensive weapons. 


This treaty would get the Russian army back behind 
the Soviet frontier except for a token force in Germany 
and Austria, while still leav- 
ing a token American force 
which would have to be over- 
run if the Red Army moved 
westward. Likewise it would 
relieve all Europe of the bur- 
den of maintaining armaments 
and save the United States the 
cost not only of rearming 
Western Europe but also of an 
indefinitely protracted E. R. P. 

The negotiation of a similar 
treaty with regard to Asia 
should be contemplated at 
some time in the not too dis- 
tant future. In this treaty Aus- 
tralia might perhaps take the 
place of Great Britain as the 
third guarantor. 

In presenting these .alterna- 
tive ideas I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State as follows: 


These suggestions are put 
forward—not as an ultimate 
solution—but as a means 
of providing the most ef- 
fective temporary guaranties 
of peace and security in a world which still operates on 
the anachronistic principle of power politics. The ulti- 
mate solution requires the establishment of a world or- 
ganization capable of enacting, administering, and en- 
forcing world law. In the meanwhile, however, the 
foregoing procedure might offer . . . advantages over 
the course at present contemplated. 





Dean Acheson 


Doubtless the plan contains flaws and is subject to 
objections. I have put it forward in the hope that criti- 
cism and discussion will shape it into a more useful pro- 
gram than that at present sponsored by our government. 

It may well be that the negotiations have gone so far 
that a modification of the pact itself is no longer possi- 
ble. But even if that should be true, the rearmament 
program will remain open to discussion and reconsidera- 
tion. Nor is there anything in the treaty to prevent our 
undertaking the other parallel actions suggested. 
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Del Vayo—The European Opposition 








HE countries of Western Europe have given their blessing 

to the Atlantic Pact, and early in April, after this or that 
slight modification of the text, they will affix their signatures. 
But it would be a mistake to assume that the new alliance 
has the approval of everybody in Europe who does not 
subscribe to the ideology of the Kremlin. A survey of non- 
Communist opinion in the various countries discloses that 
the pact’s value at this time is widely questioned. 

Let us begin with France. The conservative Paris Monde, 
which has a greater influence on people’s thinking about 
foreign policy than any other newspaper, has taken the lead 
in promoting an objective discussion of the pact. In one 
article it criticized the United States for preventing a Scandi- 
navian regional agreement. In another article the French 
academician and historian, Etienne Gilson, developed the 
theory that Western Europe would be safer if it maintained 
its neutrality between the great American and Russian worlds 
—while trying constantly to lessen their antagonism—than if 
it intrusted its security to the illusory protection of the pact. 

Such criticism of the pact makes security the dominating 
consideration. It emphasizes Europe’s uncertainty about 
whether America will supply military aid in time and in 
sufficient volume to stop an advance of the Russian armies. 
The majority of French comment, usually analytical and 
precise, reveals distrust of Senator Vandenberg’s vague 
statement that the Atlantic Pact would offer “infinite assur- 
ance” against a third world war merely by asserting the 
“community of interests’ between the United States and the 
nations of Europe. Those nations are bound to ask, as vari- 
ous French commentators have noted, whose interests— 
America’s or Europe’s—will dominate the Atlantic Pact. 

Even members of the Cabinet show the same concern. 
Premier Queuille, when interviewed by an American news 
agency, revealed how anxious he was to have the" signing 
of the pact followed immediately by a flow of arms, material, 
and even troops to Europe. To Western Europeans the pact 
and military aid are inextricably bound together. No wonder, 
then, that certain European foreign offices became jittery 
when they discovered that in the view of American Con- 
gtessional leaders the pact and military aid are two separate 
steps, and that the second does not necessarily follow from 
the first. 

Other elements in French public life, farther to the left 
than Le Monde but also anti-Communist, are worried 
chiefly by the problem of a divided France. Their attitude 
has been forcefully expressed by the editor of Combat, 
Claude Bourdet, who points out that at least a fourth, per- 
haps a third, of the population does not think France should 
place itself unconditionally in the American camp. “When 
such a large group,” he wrote recently, “believes that a 
certain policy, like joining the Atlantic Pact, will lead to 
catastrophe, it will inevitably try to thwart that policy by 
every means in its power. The courts will have little difficulty 
in building up a legal case of sedition, but the political prob- 


lem will remain. And it will not be resolved by invoking a 
conception of treason [he referred to Thorez’s announce. 
ment that French Communists would not fight against the 
Russians} at which the historians of tomorrow will smile.” 

Many non-Communist critics of the Atlantic Pact would 
have preferred armed neutrality for Western Europe. In the 
words of some of the former Resistance groups, this “would 
have prevented pro-Russian agitation among peoples inter- 
ested in preserving peace in their own territory and have 
made the Russians hesitate before advancing into regions 
which did not contain American bases threatening the So- 
viet Union's security.” 

Above all, French critics believe that the West should 
have exhausted every possible means of reaching an agree- 
ment with the East before taking a step which may make 
the gulf between them unbridgeable. It was not a Commu- 
nist or Socialist but an M. R. P. Catholic deputy, Paul Boulet, 
who on March 1 asked the French government to invite 
President Truman and Premier Stalin to meet in Paris. When 
Secretary of State Acheson outlined the objectives of the 
pact on March 9, he began by saying that the pact had been 
made necessary by Russian obstructionism in the meetings 
of Foreign Ministers and elsewhere; in other words, the 
United States was fed up with trying to reach an accord with 
the Russians. But in the opinion of many Europeans, diplo- 
mats who are trying to save the peace should neglect no op- 
portunity for making another attempt. 

This view is constantly reiterated in the independent press. 
Writers point out that in other fields contact and collabora- 
tion continue. The successful outcome of tariff conversations 
between Moscow and London, the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty between London and Warsaw, trade negotia- 
tions now in progress between France and Eastern Europe— 
all prove that intercourse is not impossible. In spite of the 
schism between the West and the East there was an increase 
of commercial exchange in 1948, and the general tone of 
the latest deliberations of the U. N.’s Economic Commission 
for Europe, which meets in Geneva and on which twenty 
nations of the Continent, including the U. S. S. R., are sep- 
resented, justifies the hope that organized economic coopeta- 
tion will finally be attained. 

In Italy the pact is no less criticized in non-Communist 
circles than in France, though the Pope has thrown the whole 
weight of his influence in its favor. If the Vatican is not 
found among the signatory powers, it will not be because it 
has not worked hard to obtain the pact. 

The directorate of the right-wing Italian Socialist Pasty 
has declared itself against Italy’s entry into the pact. Op 
position was carried so far that Saragat and the other two 
right-wing Socialist ministers almost had to resign from the 
government. With his usual cleverness Saragat managed to 
avert the crisis, but that does not diminish the importance 
of a resolution passed by his party which said that the m™ 
clusion of Italy in “any pact that might sooner or later 
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tail commitments” would be damaging not only to Italian 
but to European interests because of Italy's geographical 
ition and internal difficulties. 

In the other Italian Socialist party, which still retains the 
bulk of Socialist labor although it is no longer led by Pietro 
Nenni, opposition to the pact extends to people who cannot 

ssibly be called pro-Communist. One of its best minds, 
Riccardo Lombardi, writing in Avanti, has protested against 
the policy of shackling Italy to the pact and making it “an 
American colony.” 

Other European countries are also divided. Many people 
who are rabidly aniti-Russian fear that the Atlantic Pact may 
precipitate a war which the Americans, lacking the necessary 
bases in Europe, cannot win, or at least cannot win before 
Furope has been devastated. This fear was expressed by the 
conservative London Observer on February 20: 


...If Russia had overrun and occupied the whole of West- 
ern Europe, she might be no longer afraid of America. 
With the Red Army posted along the shores of the Atlantic 
and of the Pacific alike, the Kremlin would dominate ail 
Europe and practically all Asia; more than a billion people, 
and an area which could in all probability defeat an 
atomic-bombing offensive by its mere extent. . . . And 
America would face the hostile Eurasian double-continent 
without an ally and without a base for counter-attack. 


In Scandinavia enthusiasm for the Atlantic Pact is not so 
great as the adherence of Norway and the probable adher- 
ence of Denmark may have led Americans to believe. The 
figures of the vote taken in the Norwegian Labor Party 
congress called to pass upon the matter—429 votes in favor 
out of a total of 499—did not reveal the intense concern ex- 
ptessed during the debate that preceded the decision. In 
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regatd to Denmark, one should remember that as late as 
February 12, at an informal press conference in Copenhagen, 
the Danish Foreign Minister, Gustav Rasmussen, said very 
plainly that the United States was not serving the cause of 
world peace by insisting, as a condition of military aid, on 
the participation of Scandinavia in the Atlantic Pact. 

In Sweden the pact is viewed with an alarm which has 
expressed itself in the press, as well as in the speeches of 
Prime Minister Erlander and the discussions in the Riksdag. 
During the latest debate on February 9 only a few speakers, 
chiefly members of the liberal People’s Party, favored siding 
with the West. Finland may be dismissed as a neutral on ac- 
count of its difficult position, but the arguments of Prime 
Minister Fagerholm against the inclusion of Scandinavia 
represented the opinion of many Europeans that even if the 
pact appears necessary, its threat of military action ought 
not to have been brought to the frontiers of Russia. 

In Switzerland, apart from the official well-known attitude 
of eternal neutrality, public discussion of the pact has raised 
the same doubts and questions, Speaking at the University 
of Lausanne, M. Denis de Rougemont, a leader of the move- 
ment for a Federated Europe, said that the problem “is to 
escape the alternative of being ‘policed’ by the Russians or 
‘colonized’ by the Americans,” and doubted the practical 
value of the pact in preventing war. 

Through all these reactions of non-Communist Europeans 
the same question appears again and again. If Germany is 
not going to be allowed to have a real army, and if the 
small and still poorly equipped armies of France and Bene- 
lux—not to mention Italy—are going to be undermined by 
their own political divisions, who is going to fight Russia 
should the Atlantic Pact lead to war? 
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THE ANGEL 


Each is involved in the tears and blood of all. 
Under the dreams of each move those unsleeping journeys... 
The Will, the Lament, the Fall. 


We have no inviolate instants where we are 
Solid happiness hewn from day, set apart 


From others afar. 


Human islands under their seas have roots 
Spread through the multitude’s fretful blood, 


And to passionate childhoods. 


To steel the will against awareness would banish 
The angel who arrives each instant 


From the horrific flesh; 


Who warns that power, fear, agony, are the life under many; 
That the real is the terrible; that to deny 


This, unsheathes tyranny. 


Listen, for his voice offers charity, hope, freedom ,. . 
Beggared charity, false hope, freedom to weep. True, and yet 


He is truth’s own doom 


Blowing news of evil on a golden trumpet. 


Foreign Policy for Liberals 


LIVING WITH CRISIS, By Fritz 
Sternberg. The John Day Company. 
$2.50. 


OTHING divides American liberals 

as much as foreign policy. On do- 
mestic issues the Wallace Progressives 
can distinguish themselves from A.D. A. 
Democrats and A. D. A. Republicans 
only by promising half again as much of 
the same in nothing flat. In foreign 
policy, however, the differences are 
profound. The Progressive Party is so 
full of outgoing love for Soviet man- 
kind that it ends up by adhering to 
the Communist line of American iso- 
lationism. Other liberals, while fully 
conscious of the need to prevent Com- 
munist expansion by military prepared- 
ness and by promoting European recov- 
ery, are only dimly aware of the transi- 
tional and long-term economic, political, 
and social measures necessary to stop 
communism and establish progressive 
democracy. In other words, they lack a 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


precise program based upon a study of 
history and an accurate knowledge of 
the facts of our own time. 

Such a program, spelled out in simple 
detail, American liberals can find on the 
concluding pages of Mr. Sternberg’s 
“Living with Crisis.” The rest of the 
book is an impressive justification of the 
program, step by step. Perhaps the best- 
informed economists could prove Stern- 
berg wrong on minor details, though he 
is exact in citing his sources, and with- 
out doubt some economists as well as 
students of social and political matte-s 
will disagree with certain conclusions, 
especially those students who are deemed 
great because they speak in foggy sen- 
tences. There is nothing foggy in Mr. 
Sternberg’s thinking; he proceeds from 
facts to findings with the utmost sim- 
plicity and positiveness. Perhaps he does 
not in this little volume take in enough 
facts to satisfy the most exacting, though 
he presumably will in the much larger 
and more comprehensive volume he is 
working on. But the program he pro- 


poses has a prophetic quality which de. 
serves the most serious consideration in 
view of his earlier and now realized 
foresight. This reviewer has been able 
to detect only one inaccuracy, on page 
157, where he says of England that in 
non-Russian Europe it is “the only state 
that, since the end of the war, has hada 
stable government with a majority in 
parliament.” That mistake is, as the 
Little Flower would say, a “beaut,” the 
rushing kind that can be forgiven. 

Mr. Sternberg builds up the case for 
his programmatic summary of what 
American foreign policy—and the com- 
plementary domestic policies—should 
be in four chapters: I, The United States 
after the Second World War; II, Europe 
in Crisis; III, The Soviet Union and the 
Russian Empire; and IV, What Ahead? 
The first three describe the economic, 
social, and political transformations that 
have occurred since the beginning of 
World War I in each of the three areas. 
The decline and shrinkage of Europe, 
the rise of Russia and the much greater 
increase of American power, with conse- 
quent rivalry of Russia and America for 
the alliance of Europe, are dramatically 
set forth. The importance of a Wester 
European Union if Russian expansion 
is to be stopped becomes vividly plain. 
And Sternberg holds that a union, to 
succeed in this objective, must neces 
sarily be based on a socialized Britain 
and a socialized Ruhr (western Ger- 
many). Thus American policy comes 
into focus. 

America must give “‘a clear-cut yes t0 
rearmament in the United States and 
Europe,” at the same time realizing tht 
this can stop Russian expansion only for 
a time and that a truce economy at home 
without adequate economic and social 
controls may at any time precipitate the 
crash for which Russia is waiting. Amet- 
ica must support the Marshall Plan and 
military lend-lease, “but under condi- 
tions that will make Europe strong and 
independent, that will enable it to de 
termine its own future, to change is 
social structure in line with Europeat 
trends, even though these trends may 
not accord with certain American con 
ceptions.” “Only a progressive Europt 
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solving its crisis while transforming its 
social structure, offers a guaranty of 

The Russians have but two weapons: 
one is military strength; the other is the 
crisis. Both can be broken by an Ameri- 
can foreign and domestic policy tailored 
to this purpose. The great handicaps of 
the Soviet Union are the low standard 
of living and the absence of political 
and personal freedom. If the West will 
hold to and develop its own standards 
of living and of freedom, and if the 
pressure of these standards is exerted 
to the very borders of the Russian em- 
pire, that empire will disintegrate by 
secession, and even the Soviet Union 
will have to adjust itself to democratic 


currents. BRYN J. HOVDE 


Report on Japan 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson, The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.75. 


HIS is another of the series of In- 

stitute of Pacific Relations studies on 
Japan under American occupation. Its 
author, after long experience in China, 
served in Japan from 1945 to 1947, first 
on the Strategic Bombing Survey and 
then in the Government Section of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Headquarters, 

Mr. Bisson’s findings, based on long 
and close observation and participation, 
are much like the findings of the major- 
ity who have reported on post-war 
Japan. He believes the prospects for de- 
mocracy to be dim and growing dim- 
mer. He writes no polemic. He tries to 
be objective. He relies on facts rather 
than argument. He traces the unfolding 
of events in both politics and economics, 
from the surrender to the present, and 
to this reviewer he seems to make a 
good case, Certainly he is borne out by 
the events since he wrote. The election 
of the Yoshida majority to the Diet 
definitely put back in the saddle in 
Japan the kind of men who were there 
before the war, with some verbal pto- 
tective coloration. Any public man in 
Japan today would be as likely to declare 
himself against democracy as an Amer- 
aa Would to declare himself for in- 
fantile paralysis; but if the public man 
n Japan has not his tongue in his cheek 
en he comes out for democracy, at 








least there are a world and centuries of 








difference between what he means by 
democracy and what we mean. 

After the surrender, Mr. Bisson be- 
lieves, there was a genuine upsurge of 
sentiment for democratic principles and 
institutions among the Japanese people. 
It was our duty as well as our national 
interest, he holds, to encourage and nur- 
ture that sentiment, to give it free play. 
For if we were really to defeat Japan 
and be safe from it, there was a neces- 
sity to eliminate the forces that had made 
it as it was, which meant to change the 
balance of forces in Japanese society. 
This was not easy. We might not have 
succeeded at the best. A military occu- 
pation has almost insuperable handi- 
caps, and, moreover, few Americans 
really knew Japan and still fewer knew 
the language. 

We did not do as much as we might 
have, even considering the handicaps. It 
was not enough to demilitarize the 
country. It was necessary to destroy or 
weaken the breeding grounds of the old 
militarism—the intrenched and reac- 
tionary bureaucracy, the feudal finan- 
cial-industrial plutocracy, and such 
instruments for controlling the govern- 
ment, the economy, and the mass of the 
people as the neighborhood associa- 
tions, the fisheries associations, and the 
agricultural associations. 

We made a brave beginning—purges 
of military and bureaucracy, steps to- 
ward dissolution of the feudal economic 
combines, assurance of freedom of ex- 
pression, encouragement of labor organ- 
ization. But the intrenched groups were 
resourceful and persevering, and we 
were not. The old political groups 
slowly regained control of the parties 
and the Diet. The so-called Zaibatsu 
were supple and in essence kept their 
monopoly. The bureaucracy was in the 
main feft intact. Inflation was un- 
checked, which inured to the profit of 
those who always had had the profits 
and incidentally put the obligation of 
supporting the Japanese people on the 
American occupation. Indeed, even the 
occupation authorities began to suspect 
that those who controlled the Japanese 
economy were sabotaging it in order to 
make the Americans pay, then get tired 
of paying, and then either leave or turn 
over the direction of Japanese affairs to 
those who always had exercised it. And 
that, in fact, is not far from what is 
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fair prospect that American industrial 
and financial interests will be cut in on 
the profits from direction of Japanese 
affairs, and this makes one even more 
uneasy. | 

There may be a valid refutation of 
Mr. Bisson’s case, but thus far it has 
not been made. Meanwhile Mr. Bisson’s 
short study is a valuable contribution to 
thinking on the Far East. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER 


Morals Without Theology 

IN SEARCH OF A WAY OF LIFE. 
By Edgar E. Singer, Jr. Columbia 
University Press. $1.75. 


ONCEPTIONS of man’s place in 

the scheme of things which accept 
a frankly naturalistic account of the 
world have been under vigorous attack 
in recent years. Naturalism as a philo- 
sophic outlook is repeatedly dismissed, 
with varying degrees of vehemence and 
condescension, as insensitive to genuine 
spiritual values and to the grandeurs 
and tragedies of human existence. And 
it is almost fashionable in some quarters 
to blame nearly all the current ills of 
mankind on the habit of thought which 
takes its standards of evidence and 
truth from modern science. 
It is difficult to counter such charges, 
in large measure because it is not easy 
to reason with those who hold reason 
and logic in contempt. In point of fact, 
however, some of the most eloquent ex- 
pressions of moral idealism, making 
central the values of devotion to com- 
munal good, contemplative knowledge 
and art, have come from thinkers who 
reject supernatural foundations for 
human goodness. To this great company 
of philosophic minds Professor Singer 
has long belonged; and in the lectures 
delivered on the Matchette Foundation 
at Columbia University, and now printed 
in the present small volume, he re- 
affirms in stately and moving cadences 
a conception of the good life that is 
based without equivocation on the dis- 
cipline of scientific reason. 
An adequate scheme of life, accord- 
ing to Mr. Singer, is a dedicated life, 
ore which involves the subordination of 
human desires to a supreme objective 
that is valid for all men at all times. He 
argues, and argues persuasively, that 
such an objective cannot be one which 














is ever actually attainable; but he also 
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maintains with no less persuasion that 
the requisite ideal must be one to which 
progressive approximation can be made, 
Such an ideal, he finally shows, consists 
in men so conducting themselves that 
the future will find them stronger than 
if some other mode of conduct had been 
adopted. It would be a gross error to 
suppose, however, that Mr. Singer is 
recommending the worship of brute 
force and power. On the contrary, a 
straightforward consequence of his su- 
preme objective is that men are required 
to transcend a narrow conception of 
self-interest and to undergo sacrifices 
for the sake of a world of cooperative 
perfection and of a community of col- 
lective ommiscience. Moreover, the 
strength which is postulated as the goal 
of human endeavor demands a pious 
regard for the human past and a cul- 
tivated sensitivity to human art: regard 
for history, so that one may understand 
more fully the conditions and sources 
of strength required for achieving a 
progressive civilization; and sensitivity 
to art, in order to develop in men that 
heroic mood which can sustain them in 
contemplating and controlling their 
destiny. Mr. Singer places no credence 
in personal immortality. Nevertheless, 
he believes that men can and should 
rationally aim at so living that some- 
thing survives their own death—the 
contribution they make toward the reali- 
zation of life’s supreme ideal. 

Mr. Singer’s statement of his prob- 
lem and the structure of his argument 
are strongly reminiscent of Kant; but 
the resemblance is more formal than 
substantial, and his outline of the ele- 
ments of a good life rests firmly on the 
factual basis supplied by experimental 
science. The pattern for human excel- 
lence he presents so gracefully is em- 
phatically not a pattern for an escapist 
withdrawal from the human scene. But 
at the same time Mr. Singer assigns an 
integral place in his moral scheme to 
the intellectually and emotionally sus- 
taining values that characterize the most 
enlightened expressions of a religious 
or dedicated conception of life. He has 
provided another proof that « moral 
ideal adequate to the full range of 
human aspirations can be formulated 
and justified, without benefit of theol- 
ogy, mystery mongering, or the abdi- 
cation of critical judgment. 

ERNEST NAGEL 
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Fiction in Review 
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ITH her second novel, “The 

Christmas Tree” (Scribner's, 
$2.75), Isabel Bolton establishes herself 
as the best woman writer of fiction in 
this country today. One stays with the 
novelists of her own sex because Miss 
Bolton’s work is essentially feminine in 
manner, in the delicacy and modesty 
of the face it turns to the world, though 
it quite avoids the self-imposed limita- 
tions of most contemporary female writ- 
ing. I have often spoken in this column 
of a point of view which unhappily 
unites the work of all of our most tal- 
ented and conscientious women authors, 
the fact that external reality seems to 
exist for them only as a means of reflect- 
ing their own highly developed powers 
of awareness. Miss Bolton operates un- 
det no such over-arching self-reference. 
While her sensibility is'as keen as that 
of Katherine Anne Porter or Eudora 
Welty, Carson McCullers or Jean Staf- 
ford—to name the women writers who 
have come to most renown—unlike them 
she has what we must call a masculine 
readiness to place her gifts of feeling 
and observation at the service of an ob- 
jective universe. She is willing to make 
the reader a free gift of life as she 
sees it instead of merely playing life out 
from herself on a long leash. 

In her first novel, “Do I Wake or 
Sleep,” Miss Bolton undertook to con- 
trast the moral climates of modern Eu- 
topean and American culture. It was a 
short, concentrated, technically brilliant 
performance. To my taste its tone was 
too precious; but I could easily forgive 
this fault because the content of the 
book was so bold and exciting. With 
het new novel, Miss Bolton more than 
holds the position she won with its 
predecessor; she advances it. Less sciftil- 
lating than “Do I Wake or Sleep,” “The 
Christmas Tree” has the compensation 
of also being less “written.” Its emo- 
tions are more open, richer, warmer, 
wider, A rarity and wonder these days, 
it is novel whose sympathies and in- 
sights enlarge rather than simply con- 
firm our own. Dealing with that most 
hazardous of themes, the sources of 
homosexuality, it adds a whole new 
dimension of feeling to anything fiction 
hitherto given us on the subject. 


“The Christmas Tree” is as little 
clinical a novel as it is fashionable or 
sensational in any other way. Miss Bolton 
has asked herself the question so many 
people are asking these days: what is 
there in our society that accounts for the 
alarming increase in male homosexual- 
ity? And her answer—whether it is the 
correct answer or not is irrelevant; there 
is no reason, of course, to suppose there 
is a single correct answer—is that the 
disruption of our sexual patterns is but 
another inevitable manifestation of the 
disruption throughout our culture. Her 
line of reasoning runs something like 
this: the rigors of Victorian society were 
a last-ditch protection against the en- 
croachments of science and a rising in- 
dustrialism upon a world previously 
ordered by faith in God. Victorian 
morality was a firm facade for a crum- 
bling house whose inhabitants were left 
with no place to lodge their emotions. 
When the women, so paralyzingly 
trained to be ladies, suddenly found 
themselves without the security of the 
drawing-room life for which they had 
been prepared, they were incapable of 
making a rough public way for them- 
selves. Their charms, their human 
drives, their intellects had but a single 
respectable outlet—their sons. So they 
seduced their sons with all the strength 
for life and love that was dammed up 
in themselves and then turned the sons, 
their nerves aquiver, out into a world 
which by now had lost even its facade 
of order, to make their own fates and 
find their own loves. 

Such a redaction of Miss Bolton’s 
novel may make it sound didactic. It is 
anything but that. Miss Bolton works 
like a mosaic-maker, piecing together 
bits of scenes and persons—it is 
a full panorama, really, and a full cast, 
though we get both in such tiny frag- 
ments—until finally the whole pattern 
and intention are laid out before us, and 
in unbelievably small compass. By 
what miracle of selection and organiza- 
tion, indeed, she catches in 212 short 
pages all we need to know of four gen- 
erations of her Danforths, a story which 
in the hands of any other writer would 
have been a giant tome of a novel, is 
a not-to-be-fathomed secret of her craft. 
She could not have done it, one is sure, 
had she used a different narrative style. 
The reader may be too conscious of, 
even irritated by, her long Proustian 
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sentences; they admirably connect past 
and present, however, and permit Miss 
Bolton, with the greatest economy, at 
once to recollect, create, and comment 
upon. And only occasionally does she 
indulge the temptation to be “fine” ; for 
the most part her language is simple and 
forthright, her lengthy sentences firm. 
When she wrote “Do I Wake or 
Sleep,” Miss Bolton was, we learn, past 
sixty. Her talent is not a youthful one, 
though it has the energy and promise. of 
growth. On the contrary, it redefines and 
celebrates maturity, teaching us what it 
means to grow older in wisdom—some- 
thing we are likely to forget in a cul- 
ture like ours, in which the beginnings 
ate always so dramatic and, so often, 
all; for Miss Bolton has not only the 
social perspective of her years but also 
a beautifully ripened emotional under- 
standing of the relation between pain 
and perversity, love and destructi€n, art 
and death. Reading “The Christmas 
Tree,” I kept thinking of Truman Ca- 
pote’s “Other Voices, Other Rooms,” 
with its effort to place the blame for its 
young hero’s homosexuality and thereby 
excuse him of responsibility. Miss Bol- 
ton has no impulse to blame; she blames 
no one, neither Larry Danforth himself 
nor his mother nor his mother’s mother, 
for Larry's homosexuality; she and we 
suffer for him and with him, just as we 
suffer with his mother, his lover, his 
wife, his child. But she has the impulse 
to responsibility of a wholly mature hu- 
man being. In Miss Bolton’s universe 
as in the theology of St. Paul we are 
all part of one another, and if the world 
goes down, we must all go down with it, 
together; but together, not in torments 
of accusation, but, rather, in affection 
and knowledge. DIANA TRILLING 
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KRUTCH 
LIFFORD ODETS was a brash and 
talented young man when—to 
adopt his own point of view—he “‘sold 
himself to the movies.” He emerges 
now still brash and still talented but 
hardly improved. He is as indignant as 
he must always have assumed that he 
would be, and ‘The Big Knife” (Na- 
tional Theater) is an exposure of the 
movie capital which must take its place 
beside the exposures of the advertising 
business written by bright young adver- 
tising men and the exposures of the pub- 
lishing business written by bright young 
publishers. Since understatement was 
‘never his besetting sin, this is, not un- 
expectedly, a very Hollywoodish version 
of Hollywood. All the emotions are rep- 
resented in gorgeous technicolor. 

Most of us think of Hollywood as a 
place where mediocrity is overpaid—in 
money and in fame; but to Mr. Odets it 
is, instead, a place where genius is pre- 
vented from expressing itself. His hero 
is a fabulously successful young leading 
man of the films whose better self we 
are expected to take on faith while he, 
languishing under a fourteen-year con- 
tract assuring him several million dol- 
lars, laments that he cannot get away 
from it all into some world where he 
can indulge his natural integrity. The 
fact that this hero is played—and played 
very well—by John Garfield, who is in 
real life himself a fabulously successful 
young leading man of the films, seems 
to put him also in the ambiguous posi- 
tion of the author and to make the 
whole production appear a rather re- 
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markably vivid example of what might 
be called biting the hand that overfeeds 
you. What, one is always tempted to 
ask, prevents this hero from getting 
away from it all? And the action of the 
play is really one long effort to convince 
us that he can’t. 

It seems that before the first curtain 
rises he had been on a drunken spree 
with an extra-girl and had had the 
misfortune to run down a child in the 
street. It seems further that he had 
agreed to the studio’s scheme under 
which a publicity man is persuaded to 
pretend that it was really he who was 
driving what I am afraid we must call 
“the death car.” Now, whenever the 
star gets restless, the studio threatens to 
expose him—though it is a little difficult 
to understand how it could do that 
without also exposing itself. And even 
if we are willing to assume, as appar- 
ently we are expected to do, that the 
drunken spree and refusal to take the 
consequences are somehow not the fault 
of the hero but the fault of Hollywood, 
it is still rather hard to see how a simple 
walking away would cost him anything 
except the millions which he professes 
to despise. At one point in the action 
he remarks, very sagely indeed, that 
“there is nothing so habit-forming as 
money’; and if Mr. Odets had not been 
so anxious to shift all the guilt from 
his hero to “the industry,” he might 
have written a very interesting play on 
just that theme. Its moral would be that 
you cannot eat your cake if you insist 
on having it too. And that is the moral 
which, despite all the playwright’s ef- 
forts to distract attention from it, keeps 
shouting itself out from almost every 
scene. 

If Mr. Odets were not a man of con- 
siderable talent, the subject would 
hardly be worth discussing. But he és a 
man of considerable talent with a real 
gift for words, which he all too often 
misuses, and a real gift for writing ef- 
fective scenes. As in the old days, he 
can still strike out a bitter wisecrack and 
still invent the seemingly irrelevant re- 
mark which, like the irrelevant remarks 
in his professed master, Chekhov, is not 
really irrelevant. He can also, as is 
here illustrated by the rale of the movie 
magnate, well played by J. Edward 
Bromberg, sketch out a grand melodra- 

matic villain. But the tendency to blame 
everything on some system or other be 
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comes obviously absurd when Holly- 
wood and the California climate have 
become responsible for everything which 
he used to blame on capitalism. Even 
the doves are in a conspiracy against 
him, and when, at one curtain, the hero 
is expressing his exasperation by cooing 
jnto the telephone, one is tempted to 
protest: The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in the bougainvillea or the mile-high 
malteds, but in ourselves, that we are 
thus and so. 

At one point in the play our hero 
rematks that “when people say, ‘Be 
yourself,’ they don’t really mean, ‘Be 
yourself’; what they really mean is, ‘Be 
like me.’"” That is Odets at his best. 
But when, almost at the very end, this 
same hero utters his final complaint, “I 
have always wanted a world which 
would bring out the best in me,” that 
is so completely Odets at his worst as 
to sound almost like satire. The desire 
for exculpation is all too plain. Some- 
thing, alas, is always preventing Odets 
from being what he ought to be. Some- 
times it is the Hollywood system; some- 
times it is just “the system.” And that 
makes it rather too much like a woman 
who might say, “I always wanted a 
world in which I could be chaste; but 
the men just will go on asking me.” 


Art 


O WHAT extent do taste and talent 

help and to what extent do they 
interfere with each other? This ques- 
tion, as far as American art is concerned, 
has been raised most conspicuously 
lately in sculpture, first by Alexander 
Calder and now by the accomplished 
and pethaps more serious Isamu Nogu- 
chi, who is having his first show in 
many years at the Egan Gallery (through 
April 2). The artist who deals with 
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three dimensions is more easily hyp-- 


notized, it would seem, by his own facil- 
ity than is the one confined to a flat 
surface—where that repetitiousness of 
thythm which so often goes with exces- 
sive taste tends to be quicker to declare 
itself as the surrender to decorativeness 
that it usually is. Symmetry is not as dis- 
turbing in sculpture as it is in painting, 
and the object, symmetrical or not, does 
ot lose itself in the décor as readily as 





the picture—which, on the other hand, 
has the advantage of not becoming con- 
fused with the furniture. The element 
of tangibility also plays a part here. The 
eye, seeing a piece of sculpture, enjoys 
the triumph of human intention over 
resistant matter with more immediacy, 
and the artist is more tempted to rejoice 
in that triumph for its own sake alone. 

In the case both of Calder and Nogu- 
chi the “modern” is treated as a conven- 
tion with a closed canon of forms, de 
rived in the main from Miré and Arp, 
the two School of Paris artists who 
have done most to rescue the emphasized 
contour from cubism. Noguchi’s varia- 
tions on the curved and straight line 
stay closer to traditional sculpture than 
does Calder’s less somatic art, and his 
affinity is with Brancusi rather than the 
constructivists; he works with the rem- 
nants of volumes as well as with lines 
and planes, and in the more traditional 
material of stone. It is for this reason 
perhaps that Noguchi’s taste makes it- 
self even more noticeable—or, let me 
say, intrusive—than Calder’s. 

Noguchi machines and bevels his 
marble or slate into clean-shaped, glass- 
smooth plates, rods, and cusps which 
he fits together into compositions that 
adhere most often to the vertical scheme 
of the human figure. There is in general 
a geometric regularity in the exactness 
of shape and in the repetition of a lim- 
ited set of ovals, curves, and straight 
lines. Sometimes, however, he works 
in bas-relief and manipulates his forms 
against the naked wall as a background 
—as in the black-slate “Open Window,” 
one of the finest pieces of the show; 
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or he inserts knobs and rods into a flat 
slab of wood placed on the wall like a 
picture. Whatever affiliations some of 
Noguchi’s pieces may still have with the 
statue, his art is, as we can see, fully 
in the midst of the adventure in genres 
that is modern advanced sculpture. 

Several things in this show are ex- 
quisite—even when they measure five 
feet feet or more in height. But Nogu- 
chi’s ability to achieve miniature grace 
on a large scale is the source precisely 
of some of the reservations this writer 
feels with respect to his art. Where is 
strength? Where are profundity and 
originality? Noguchi is an ambitious 
artist who asks to be judged on these 
terms. Few living artists, here or abroad, 
are capable of an equal felicity of effect: 
and given the ends he sets himself, he 
sometimes comes close to perfection. 
But these ends are not high enough, they 
are set within the reach of taste but re- 
quire too little exertion on the part of 
talent; Noguchi reaches them by what 
seems too often a display merely of 
facility—a facility few can match, but 
facility none the less. 

The stone Noguchi favors for his 
most ambitious efforts strikes me, also, 
as being inappropriate to his ideas, most 
of which seem to demand metal or 
wood, I would take as proof of this 
the greater success in this show of his 
one large piece in wood, the balsa ‘‘Cro- 
nos,” which moved me as nothing else 
did, despite—or exactly because of—a 
Jack of clarity in the relations of the 
horns and cusps that hang high up ia- 
side its arch. Another strength of “Cro- 


nos” is the rough finish of its surface, 
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which adds force to its contours. It 
is what I feel to be an excessive polish 
and smoothness of surface, an excessive 
clarity and precision of drawing that 
weakens so much of Noguchi’s other 
work. One wishes he had left most of 
his pieces half finished, had had the 
courage to stand on his conceptions as 
conceptions, and had abstained from 
executing them completely. 

Noguchi is one of the most important 
American sculptors of the period, but 
his taste and the obsessive concern with 
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finish through which it makes itself felt 
still prevent him from realizing powers 
that should deserve a term of praise 
more conclusive than “important.” 


The exhibition of American work 


‘ from the Museum of Modern Art’s 


permanent collection of paintings was, 
as could be expected, vastly disap- 
pointing. The only section that provided 
any real interest, as a section, was the 
room devoted to our younger abstract 
artists. And the surprise here was how 
scandalously few were represented. One 
sees how remiss the museum has been 
lately in its duty to encourage modern 
American art—and I mean truly modern, 
advanced American art. How little, how 
woefully little the museum has to show 
for the expenditure of so much money, 
space, time, energy, and—at least on the 
part of some—devotion. 


Records 


N THE recent broadcast of the Metro- 

politan’s ‘‘Aida” the first thing that 
struck one—and that continued to strike 
one even when one was aware also of the 
steely soprano of Ljuba Welitsch, the 
tremolo-ridden contralto of Margaret 
Harshaw, the surprisingly good singing 
of Frederick Jagel—was the playing of 
the orchestra under Emil Cooper’s direc- 
tion. Slow or fast, soft or loud—all of 
these, I might add, with little regard for 
the composer’s wishes—it bumbled 
along without any initial or continuing 
impetus, any outlining of phrase, any 
coherence of structure. 

This is one thing that cannot be said 
of the new RCA Victor recording of 
“Aida” (DM-1174/5, $27): there is 
real playing of the music by the or- 
chestra, in which one can hear real au- 
thoritative conducting by Serafin. But 
his authority doesn’f, apparently, extend 
to Maria Caniglia, whose phrase—when 
she isn’t screaming a sustained high note 
—is a serics of vocal explosions; or to 
Gigli, whose method is to punch out 
each sobbing note in a phrase with a 
voice of iron. Of the other principals 
Gino Becchi does the same kind of 
punching, and Italo Tajo has a voice 
of rough texture. Even Tancredi Pas- 
ero, who has a fine voice which he uses 
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strictly for singing, seems unable to sing 
softly. That leaves Ebe Stignani, the one 
principal whose beauty of voice and 
musicality and style of phrasing give 
distinction to the performance. The te. 
corded sound is good, but with the usual 
European heaviness of bass, and with 
some climaxes so over-cut as to create 
tracking difficulties and distortion, 

Luscious beauty of voice and superb 
style are to be heard in Stignani’s per. 
formances of Connais-tu le pays? from 
“Mignon” and Laceri, miseri from “L’ 
Amico Fritz” in her Cetra-Soria album 
(Set 113, $6.52). Superb is the word 
also for her performances of Casta diva 
from “Norma” and Condotto ell’ era in 
ceppi from “Il Trovatore,” even with 
their occasional strong tremolo and 
shrillness. In Una voce poco fa from 
“The Barber of Seville” the timbre of 
the voice is altered, not agreeably, in 
the direction of soprano. 

Downright unpleasant is the sound 
of Lina Pagliughi’s voice in the first and 
second-act duets of “Rigoletto” which 
she sings with Alexander Sved in an- 
other Cetra-Soria album Set 109, 
$10.20). It is more agreeable in the 
concluding third-act duet, and in the 
Caro nome, which she sings well; and 
Sved’s singing in the duets and in Pari 
siamo and Cortigiani is very good. It 
is good also—except for a certain 
amount of emphatic huh-huh-ing—in 
most of the arias in his own Cetra- 
Soria album (Set 114, $6.52): Evi iu 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Resta 
immobile from “William Tell,” O du, 
mein holder Abendstern from “Tans- 
hiauser,”” and the Credo from “Otello.” 
In Era la notte from ‘‘Otello,” however, 
his singing lacks the suavity and light- 
ness the piece calls-for, and the ability 
to alter the voice for the words of 
Cassio. 

The two sides of a Victor single rec- 
ord (12-0733) demonstrate Albanese’s 
excellence and her unevenness: in So 
anch’ io la virtd magica from “Don 
Pasquale” the voice is lustrous, the 
legato style brilliant; in Deh vient, non 
tardar from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
the voice is dry and has a strong vibrato, 
and the singing lacks smoothness and 
continuity. Good accompaniments by 
Victor orchestras under Morel and D. 
Marzollo; recorded sound a little sharp. 
On another single (12-0735) ate 4 
sugary entr'acte from Strauss’s “Inter 
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mezzo” and the Minuet of Lully from 
his “Le Bourgeois gentilhomme,” in 
richly sonorous performances by the 
Royal Philharmonic under Beecham. 
And on still another (12-0734) are two 
of Strauss’s songs, the saccharine “Mor- 
gen,” and the less familiar “Befreit,” 
which is considerably better. In “‘Mor- 

a” Marian Anderson’s singing is 
badly off pitch; in “Befreit” the voice is 
metallic and tremolo-ridden at first, but 
clear and rich at the climaxes. What, 
however, makes this performance some- 
thing to listen to is the wonderful sus- 
tained continuity of Franz Rupp’s play- 
ing of the piano part. 

There are also a few Cetra-Soria sin- 
gles to report on. First, Tajo’s hammed- 
up petformance—full of chuckles and 
the like—of the Catalogue Aria from 
"Don Giovanni” (2049, $1.33). Then 
good performances by the bass Cesare 
Siepi of Ella giammai m’améd from “Doa 
Carlos” (2068, $1.84), and O ta Pa- 
lermo from “I Vespri Siciliani” and Son 
lo spirito che nega’ from “‘Mefistofele” 
(2069, $1.84). And finally some early 
Verdi: a so-so performance of the Over- 
ture to “Nabucco” bythe Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana under Sergio Failoni 
(2067); choruses from “‘Nabucco” and 
“I Lombardi” sung by the Chorus of 
Radio Italiana under Ugo Tansini and 
Gino Marinuzzi (2064)—the climaxes 
distorted by the recording. I might add 
here that the accompaniments of all the 
Cetra-Soria performances are by the Or- 
chestra of Radio Italiana under various 
Italian conductors, 

And finally two Victor Heritage Ser- 
ies records ($2.50 each), on which are 
issued here for the first time passages 
of “Boris Godunov” recorded during 
the July 4, 1928 performance in Covent 
Garden with Chaliapin. Record 15-1043 
gives us Boris’s scene with the Tsare- 
vitch and the following Monologue; one 
side of 15-1044 has the Hallucination 
Scene, the other the beginning of Boris’s 
Farewell, to the point where Victor rec- 
ord 15177 begins. There is some de- 
fective recording in the Hallucination 
Scene; there are, throughout, the long 
Pauses of a real performance that were 
filled in with stage business; but there 
is also the sound of the stool being 
butled at the ghost of Dimitri; and to 
anyone who saw and remembers Chalia- 
Pin's performance the records will be 
terrifically’ exciting. 
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“To the Youth of Latin America’’ 


BY WALDO FRANK 


[On January 14 the manifesto which 
follows appeared on the front page of 
El Espectador, the leading liberal news- 
paper tn Bogota, Colombia. Its author 
had just arrived in Bogota from Vene- 
zuela, where he had observed at first 
hand the military counter-revolution of 
Lieutenant Colonel Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud against the democratically 
elected regime of Romulo Gallegos. The 
message received wide attention in the 
few Latin American republics which 
still have a free government. Mr. Frank 
has traveled and lectured in all the South 
American countries and written a num- 
ber of books interpreting them for 
North American readers. He is now at 
work on a book on Simén Bolivar.— 
EDITORS THE NATION. } 


HE November counter-revolution in 

Venezuela is the concern of every 
American. Its threat and its lesson to 
us all have an importance that carries 
beyond the frontiers of any republic. To 
judge it, one need not be an expert in 
the politics of Venezuela. Let us suppose, 
as the Venezuelan army claims, that the 
government of Venezuela, despite its 
superb program of social progress, was 
sectarian and inefficient. Let us even 
admit that certain officers of the army, 
after collaborating in the liberal revo- 
lution of 1945 which established con- 
stitutional rule and resulted in the elec- 
tion of Venezuela’s first President by 
popular vote, sincerely believed it their 
national duty to throw that President 
out and start all over again. It is never- 
theless*true that the worst civil govern- 
ment is infinitely better than any military 
rule. It is also true that to remedy the 
defects of a civil goverment by a bar- 
racks putsch is to cure a disease by 
killing the patient. And it is above all 
true that an army, of all constituted 
groups, is the least well equipped to 
rule. Until these truths become self- 
evident from Mexico to Argentina, there 
is no hope for democracy in Latia 
America. 

This is not to say that individual 
soldiers may not be admirably qualified 
to participate in government. Latin 
America’s greatest statesman of the past 
fifty years is a soldier—General Lazaro 
Cardenas of Mexico. And he was one of 
the first publicly to express his horror 
at the recent act of the Venezuelan army. 


The basic attitude of the military 
mind toward government and society 
was well expressed by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel M. Pérez Jimenez, true leader of the 
counter-revolution, who only recently is 
reported in the Caracas press to have 
said: “The same social equilibrium as 
that achieved in the armed forces is 
what we need for all the people of 
Venezuela.” An army is an instrument 
of destruction and death, It is meant for 
nothing else, it is good for nothing else. 
As a tool for developing the subtle in- 
terplay of liberties, sensibilities, and 
imagination, of human trial and error, 
by which in a democracy men learn to 
grow and to live, an army is as efficient 
as a machete would be for nurturing a 
child or for creating a work of art. 

But we liberals and radicals are fas 
too prone to throw up our hands in vir- 
tuous horror at the military wave rising 
over Latin America, and to stop at that 
We ought to collect our wits and with 
deep searching of heart and mind find 
out what we can do about it. The basic 
values of democracy, never realized by 
any nation, are threatened in the entire 
West. The danger is melodramatically 
present in Latin America and in Europe; 
but we of the United States know that 
we too are not exempt from it. No one, 
no nation, is safe. 

But what can we do—we who have 
no tanks, no bombs? Whai, specifically, 
can the Latin American peoples do, 
who after the tragic trial and error of 
the whole nineteenth century seemed, 
with the Mexican revolution of 1910, 
at last to stand at a new dawn and now, 
midway in the twentieth century, find 
themselves in a new darkness? 

First we must understand. ... A 
democratic social order depends upoa 
the stability, the harmony, the conscton: 
ness of the productive classes. These 
conditions of maturity exist in very few 
nations of Latin America; are not found 
in the industrial or agricultural workers, 
or in the professional groups, or in the 
bourgeoisie, which is more and more 
affected by powerful American interests 
The result is endemic chaos; and in 
this chaos the army stands out as the one 
seemingly solid and stable power, al- 
though actually it is and can be merely 
the guardian and perpetuator of the 
existing chaos. 

To indicate how this disastrous situa- 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 305 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 






































ACROSS 


1 The sap that’s sometimes wild about 
diamonds? (5) 
4 1) charge for meals on the boat? 


9 Four against one in a new sort of 
role in the theater. (7) 

10 and 4 down. Not the era of the gold- 
rush, but the stormy part of the At- 
lantic. (7, 7) 

11 and 12. With such a bon-vivant are 
his innards misplaced? (4, 5) 

13 Cross-word? (4) 

16 Pulls out from our stop. (7) 

17 Bound to be like a bridge? (7) 

19 There’s no use of my talking—you’re 
out of it! (7) 

22 To stamp on deck. (7) 

24 Bails pickpockets? (4) 

25 See 8 down. 

26 Broken rood. (4) 

29 The common American, in summer 
coat. (3, 4) 

80 The bare gain of an apple. (7) 

31 Predacious arthropod. (9) 

32 With Alfred you can get either a 

negative or positive answer. (5) 


DOWN 


1 Reputedly over the hill. (9) 
2 Pull it when someone shouts “Fire!” 


(7) 

3,14, and 25. The Missouri Waltz has- 
n’t entirely replaced this in band 
repertoires! (4, 2, 3, 5) 





See 10. 

Eastern way of getting serious. (7) 
There’s a big one in the sky! (4) 
ne time as I make friendships, 
Chief magistrates. 


(5) 
See 3. 
15 Such footwear should keep you dry! 


_ 
RO AIA 


0 
18 Shortened form of “deposes”. (7) 
20 Fast article goes into the Rappahan- 


nock. (7) 

21 and 23. Comes after Browning’s 
boot and saddle. (2, 5, 3, 4) 

22 In Intimations of Immortality our 


mortal nature did. (7) 
23 See 21. 
24 Column order. (5) 
27 Boundary without 
fairies. (4) 
28 Its gathering was an old Scotch 
custom. 


measure for 


—= 
SOLUTION T9 PUZZLE No. 304 


ACROSS :—1 CATACOMB; 5 PREFER: 9 
PHOENIX; 10 CUPOLAS; 11 ENGLAND; 
12 ORINOCO; 13 TENDERHEARTED; 15 
EMBARRASSMENT; 21 EPITAPH; 22 AL- 
BUMIN; 23 LIGHTER; 24 PRALINE; 25 
DESERT; 26 FREE PORT. 


DOWN:—1 COPPER: 2 THOUGHT; 3 
CONTAIN; 4 MIXED METAPHOR; 6 
REPLICA: 7 FALL OUT; 8 RESPONDS; 
10 CLOTHES HAMPER; 14 REBELLED; 16 
BRIDGES; 17 REALTOR; 18 EMBRACE; 
19 TAMPICO; 20 INVEST. 


Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis’s “ground rules.’”’ Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 
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ton can be met would require 
analysis and complex comment, fo, 
which I have no space here. But certain 
premises are obvious. The answer is not 
another army, not more violence, not 
the capture of the army by another ay. 
thoritarian group, as has happened in 
Russia. The productive classes of the 
nation must be strengthened; and above 
all their relations one with another must 
be made closer. The students, the in. 
tellectuals, and the professionals must 
actively collaborate with the workers, 
industrial and agricultural. They must 
nourish one another. They must en- 
hance their consciousness and their ef- 
ficiency. They must learn to know their 
needs, in order to fight for them. They 
must know their enemies. And of all 
their enemies, the one closest to home is 
the army. 

There must be a program which every 
productive man, woman, and child can 
understand—and love as the land is 
loved and the home. Here are a few of 
its indispensable items: (1) socialize the 
national wealth, expropriate the ex- 
ploiters, national and foreign; (2) uni- 
versalize the services of health and 
education; (3) build communications 
between the towns and the country, 
between the productive classes, and be- 
tween the Latin American nations, pos- 
sessors of one potential culture; (4) 
abolish the army, substituting fag it 
modest national instruments of internal 
order, with the weapons of a mete 
police force. 

These items go together. But let us 
consider the last one. Latin America 
needs no armies. And a constructive pro- 
gram of social and economic independ- 
ence will always be hampered and 
threatened with instant death until its 
armies are gone. The world at large, 
indeed, had better get rid of its armies, 
if humanity is to survive. But whereas 
this is a fatally utopian proposal in na- 
tions like the United States and Soviet 
Russia, which think they must defend 
themselves against each other with gi- 
gantic armies, navies, and air forces, the 
nations of Latin America are more fortu- 
nate, for they must know that their 
armies cannot possibly defend them 
against an attack by giants. All their 
tanks and bombers are good for is to 
tempt the little Peréns and Duces who 
pullulate everywhere to take over, to ab- 
sorb the wealth of the.land and to 
stifle the spirit of the people. 

Humanity takes a step forward only 
at those rare moments of history when 
a people—often a little people like the 
Greeks or the Jews—dares to take ad- 
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Composition Service 


Expert preparation of copy for offset 
reproduction Especially suitable for 
tabular matter, price lists, catalogs, 
pamphlets, manuals, 

Wide selection of type faces. 
Efficient service at reasonable rates. 
Call or write for catalog of type faces. 
WEAVER ORGANIZATION, Inc 








1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, MU 3-1492 
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PUBLISHING SERVICE 





Efficient sales service for your 
books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel s. Mead Liter- 

ay Agency, 419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 16 


. as 
TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPT and thesis typing. Intelli- 


inexpensive. Ambassador Office Serv- 


fe, 17 East 48th St., N. Y. C. PL 3-1364. 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tei. 
WA 41575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
thologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tonal, vocational. psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00 

















PAMPHLET 


MONEY: HOW TO EARN IT. A new 
plan which guarantees prosperity at all 
times—when prices fall as well as when 
they rise. Send 25¢ for pamphlet to James 
BE. Clark, New Haven, Conn. 


MOVIE FILM 


KODACHROME MOVIE FILM. 8mm 
and 16mm. Magazine or roll. Daylight or 
Type A for inside. 8mm roll, $4.14; 8mm 
magazine, $4.81. 16mm roll, 100 foot, 
$9.95; magazine, 50 foot, $6.35. All film 
mailed postpaid. Custer Camera Center, 
$501 W. Villard Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 
TOBACCO 
CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1. 50 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 8¢ 
per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
check or money order. King Co., Box 
$69-A, Dover, Delaware. 
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ORGANIZERS wanted for a service which 

will promote world peace, prosperity, etc. 

Farning possibilities. Box 531, Peoria. 
nois, 


(ence 


___ REAL ESTATE FOR _ SALE 


SUMMER ¢ COLONY with accommodations 
for? families, Suitable all year round, fully 
furnished, on lake in Westchester County. 
$65,000, half cash. Cramer Real Estate, 
Gurley Bldg., Stamford, Conn. Stamford 
um N. Y. C. evenings, TRemont 











SUMMER RENTAL 
NEW, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 2-room 


bungalow. Private estate, beautifully situ- 
ited. Sussex County, 75 miles Washington 


WA: rns season, Call weekday mornings 








_____ POSITION WANTED 


PROFESSOR’S D DAUGHTER, beginning 
college next September as political science 
hajor, desires interesting summer job any- 
ete, Has experience as office receptionist. 
Nd to try anything; considered com- 
cen type, drive, speak some German. 
ences, — erences. Box 1800 c/o The Nation. 





vantage of its opportunities; dares to 
accept the challenge of its weakness. For 
instance: civil government grew in the 
United States during the nineteenth 
century because we were willing to re- 
main militarily weak and to depend on 
the British navy to defend us against 
invasion by rival powers . . . and to de- 
vote all our energies to developing our 
natural resources. In the same way to- 
day, if the nations of Latin America are 
wise they will let the giants exhaust 
themselves with their lethal games and 
bravely devote themselves to winning 
and to populating their own lands. For 
this creative task Latin America has the 
spiritual and intellectual capacity. Has it 
the originality? Has it, above all, the 
courage? 

Here is a creed worthy of the devo- 
tion of Latin America’s youth—one 
which will win their joyous cooperation: 

“No violence! Meetings, yes. Demon- 
strations, yes. Leave the violence to the 
enemy, who is a specialist in death. On 
the plane of violence you will always be 
helpless against armies and against the 
kind of men—under whatever ‘form of 
government’—who command armies. 
But if you develop your consciousness 
and that of the people, if you grow 
strong in spirit by arousing and work- 
ing with the latent spirit of the people, 
your innate powers will unite you, and 
the armies will be helpless against you. 
For tanks and bombers can threaten 
your bodies and your homes only so 
long as you, the producers, feed them 
and give them fuel. Without these an 
army will be reduced to impotence in 
twenty-four hours by a nation armed 
only with solidarity of purpose. You can 
learn more today, youth of America, 
from Gandhi than from Stalin. 

“Organize and socialize your lands 
and take them over at last! Deepen the 
relations between city and country, be- 
tween technician and artist. Let your 
women learn the slogan: Abolish the 
army! Go to the workers in the fields 
and teach them the land is theirs. Go to 
the factory workers and teach them that 
the factories are theirs. And never let 
the people forget the slogan: Abolish 
the army! 

“Then, and then only, will the day 
come when the recent events of Argen- 
tina, Peru, Venezuela, Salvador will be 
impossible forevermore. And the deep, 
creative energy of the Latin American 
peoples, now so often exiled to your 
folk songs and folk dances, will take 
over the social-economic body of your 
continent and make it great.” 











RESORTS 












Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 820 
A modern resort of distinction. 
Ideal for Spring vacations and 
weekends. Mile-long lake. All 
seasonal sports. Varied indoor 
vs Roaring fireplaces. fi 
Television. F:xcellent a and 

accommodations. Rate ota 
N. Y. Office. Phone mu 2-2 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR—FOR ADULTS 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky."’ Luxurious rooms, many 
with open fireplacss. Walking, hiking—magaitficent 
mountain trails, Horseback riding. Skiing, ice skat- 
ing in season. Seomae, ping-pong, library, tafor- 
mal dancing. TDelic' food. Kasy traneportation. 

ATTR. ACTIVE WINTER RATES 
For reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 


J—_—_ telephone: Tannersville 299 cums! 


Tel.: Monroe 4421 ORE: 
OPEN ALL 
TR: pO". MONROE 


Peete 
onty New York 





































Reserve Now for Easter & Passover Holidays! 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn‘s Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Informal Retreat for ADULTS in the heart of 
pene County. 90 miles from New York via N. Y. 
. R. BR. to Amenia, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
Rests. delicious food, modern accommodations 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordvilie 2328 or 2982 














An incomparable all-season resort. 
Complete sports in a winter wonder. 







accommodations. 
Low spring rates 


MILES from N.Y.C 


OREST HOUSE 





LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. - Tel. MAHOPAC 688 











SELECT 


COTTAGE GROUP 
featuring DAY CAMP of note 


Gracious family summers In magnificent country 60 
miles above N. Y. 800 scenic acres, spacious private 
lake, sandy beach. For children under 11, progres 
sive Day Camp supervised by former camp owner- 
director of repute. For Parents, full recreational 
facilities, social hall. Golf nearby. Exquisite 4-room 
cottages, with fireplace and screened porch. Easy com 
muting. Food delivered. For rental detatls at 


LAKE CHARLES MANOR 
Brewster, New York 
contact 
R. Englander, 1417 Ave. K, B’kiyn, N. Y. 
Leman Tel.: ESplanade 71-7730 goss! 

















FARMS & ACREAGE 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to get a low 
price country place. New 3-room cottage, 
electricity, gravity water, exceptionally well 
constructed but rooms only partially finished, 
10 acres, brook, view, immediate occupancy. 
Full price furnished $2,750, Berkshire Farm 
Agency, East Chatham, New York. 
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COMES THE REVOLUTION! - 


It’s here—now—today! 

For you—the American citizen—are 
the greatest revolutionist in history! 

You have met those age-old tyrants— 
cold, hunger, dirt, disease—and hurled 
them back. 

True, they have not surrendered. We 
still have poverty. We still have sharp 
ups and downs of prices and jobs, The 
revolution still goes on. 

But it has gone farther here. We have 
won for ourselves more comfort, more 
convenience, more security and inde- 
pendence, than any other people since 
the world began. 

Right now the people of many nations 
are faced with a choice—between dicta- 
torship and a free economy. 

And they are taking a long look at us. 

At the promise of individual reward 
that has stimulated American invention 
and business enterprise. 

At American technical progress, which 


has made mechanical energy perform 
miracles of mass production, reflected in 
constantly lower costs—and in the long 
run, lower prices, 

At American workers—free to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, to choose their jobs and to 
change them at will—with no ceilings on 
advancement and constantly increasing 
real wages for shorter working hours. 

If we continue to make that system 
work—if we constantly turn out more 
for every hour we put in—if we keep on 
creating more wealth for all of us and 
more jobs for more people—then other 
nations will follow us. 

Let’s make our free, dynamic American 
system run so well at home that others 
will want to follow our example. 

If we do that we will give new hope to 
millions everywhere. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 
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Send for this | 

interesting 
booklet 
today! 
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Approved by }/ 

| Yepresentatives of Management, 
j Labor and the Public. 

| In words and pictures, it tells you 

| —Howour U.S. EconomicSystem started 
| —Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
| highest standard of living 

| —Why we take progress for granted 

| —How mass production began 

| —How we have been able to raise wages 
| and shorten working hours 

| —Why more Americans have jobs than 
| ever before : 
| —Why the mainspring of our system 1s 
I productivity 

| —How a better living can be had for all 
| MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Com 
1 mittee, The Advertising Council, inc. 25 West 
| 45th St, New York 18, N.Y. 

| NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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